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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


; oR, 
A WOMAN’S VOW. 


By the Author of “ One Sparkle of Gold,’’ “* Hvelyn’s 
‘ Plot,” §c., Fc. 


CHAPTER Iii. 
But there beamed a smile 
So fixed, so holy, from that damp brow 
Death gazed, and left it there ; 
He dared not steal the signet-ring of Heaven. 

Sysit, Lady Delville, had been among the very 
fleetest and most daring of her sex, both on horse- 
back and as a chamois-like climber of the bills and 
cliffs of her own and other lands. She had never 
known fear, and laughed gaily at danger and 
fatigue; yet, as she set off on that memorable night 
walk, her limbs trembled beneath her, and she was 
fain to lean on the arm of Antoinette to enable her 
to proceed, however slowly, on their way. 

** Come, my lady, this will never do!” exclaimed 
the woman, with a slight touch of impatience in her 
tone. “ Better have told my lord at once, or given 
% up altogether, than risk all by going on like this.” 

“TI will try—I will try,” replied the poor youn 
creature, feebly; “but I am so frightened, and i 
have such a strange faintness—but I daresay it is 
only terror. Please do not be too quick, Antoinette. 
I feel as if I could scarcely support myself.” 

“Very well, my lady; only, you see, if you are too 
late you will lose everything, and run all the risk 
into the bargain.” 

Even in that hour of terror and suffering Sybil 
might well have wondered at her attendant’s un- 
flinching and hard determination to hasten her steps 
and arrive at their destination. 

The Frenchwoman.placed one arm round her 
waist, and, taking her cold hand in her own, she half- 
supported, half-drew her along the moonlit path, till 
they reached the silvery copse where Sybil was to 
receive news of her unworthy cousin. 

Sybil held her breath; lest she should betray her- 
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self by a cry, as a startled deer or a fluttering bough 
sent a fresh thrill of terror through her frame ; but 
Antoinette could feel the pulsations of her poor heart, 
and hear the faint moan which physical and mental 
suffering brought to her lips. 

‘* We are there now, my lady; you need not be so 
alarmed. I can see some one waiting just inside the 
wood, and we shall get back to the Abbey, [ don’t 
doubt, before its inmates are out of their first sleep.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” murmured the poor countess ; 
“one moment—let me rest one moment.” 

“Just get in the shelter of the wood, my lady, 
then you can sit down all quiet,” replied the woman. 
“ Just a few minutes, and it will be all over.” 

Sybil obeyed, with the docility of extreme ex- 
haustion, and dragged her feeble limbs painfully to 
the spot where the thick, overhanging trees formed 
an effectual shelter, and from which at the instant a 
figure emerged cautiously to meet them. 

“My dear Lady Delville—my kind cousin, this is 
indeed a condescension,” said a familiar voice. 

The next instant Bernard Lestrange had relieved 
the Frenchwoman of her charge, and was supporting 
Sybil’s trembling form to the rest that the fallen 
trunk of a tree afforded. 

‘*Where is Isabel? Take me to her. 
really so ill?”’ gasped the girl, fearfully. 

“Ig it really so? Have I no claim but through 
her—no interest save for her sake, Sybil?” 

“How canI? What can I do?” replied Sybil, 
with her sweet, innocent eyes upturned to his face, 
“ Bernard, I am a wife; you know that it is my duty 
to obey my husband,” 

“ And atyrant he must be if he can ever oppose 
your wishes, sweet Sybil,” replied Bernard, earnestly. 
“ Ah, had it been my happy fate to call you mine, no 
caprice, no desire of yours should have been un- 
gratified.” 

i“ Bernard!” said the girl, withdrawing herself 
slightly from his support, “ this from you! You for- 
get yourself !” 

“ No, SybiJ, no; I do not. I do but remember too 
well all that I have suffered—all my agony, my 
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struggles, my hopelessness. Had I been wealthy and 
titled, my lovely cousin, I would have snatched you 
from the very altar ere I could have borne to hear 
you speak those wretched vows.” 

“ Which she has so criminally broken!” shouted a 
voice that made Sybil spring from her seat, all re- 
gardless of her weakness, and stand, with ashen- 
white cheeks and coal-like eyes, clasping her hands 
in mute, beseeching agony. 

“ Lord Delville!” exclaimed Bernard, in apparent 
confusion and astonishment. 

“Yes, villain; the husband of your victim, of the 
wretched being who has forfeited every vow, every 
claim on my heart, my patience, my name. But you 
shall not escape my vengeance, nor shall she!” 

“My lord, you mistake! You labour under a mis- 
apprehension I assure you! Lady Delville and I are 
relatives and old friends, and she was good enough to 
give me an interview at this timo and place, since it 
appeared that your lordship distinctly forbade inter- 
course between her and her nearest relative.” 

“It is well—very well,” thundered the earl, in- 
dignantly. “Then you admit that both she and you 
knew my wishes, and that you deliberately disre- 
garded them. That puts the last drop in the cup. 
For you, sir, I shall have more to say than I have 
leisure for here; I shall know how to vindicate my 
honour at the proper place and time. Madam, you 
will return to your—to my house, I should say—for 
the present, so long as you bear my name. I would 
save you from farther shame and disgrace. Come.” 

He toucbed her rigid form to wake her from the 
trance in which she appeared to have fallen. 

She started as if a firebrand bad burned her, then 
threw herself suddenly at his feet. 

“Percy! Percy! it isnot so! Heaven is my wit- 
ness ‘that I have never, even in thought, wronged 
you! No, no—do not believe it, my husband—my 
beloved husband! You have my whole heart! Ob, 
Percy, have mercy and forgive me for my one fault of 
disobedience !” 

He looked sternly at her. 

“ Do not add falsehood to your crimes, Sybil. My 
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pwn eyes and ears could not deceive me, or I might 
give you the benefit of the plea you urge. Asit is, 
there is no appeal. Come! I command you for the 
last time. Ere long you will be free to do as you will.” 

“Percy! Percy! have mercy—have justice!” she 

asped, her breast heaving as if her overcharged 
—) would burst in the utterance. 

The words seemed to lash him to fury. He grasped 
her arm with a force that brought a faint cry to her 
lips. 

Bernard sprang to her side. 

“‘ My lord, you are barbarous. Remember that your 
wife is a woman anda lady.” 

“Back,” he said, fiercely, “back! “Do not ap- 
proach, or I will not answer for myself. Leave the 
spot, I say. It is my own domain. I will not have 
traitors and villains in its precincts.” 

Bernard shrank back. There was something in 
the earl’s eye that warned him to forbear, lest the 
wrath that was kindled taere might blaze out upon 
him with irresistible foree. 

Sybil bowed her head in powerless submission and 
despair, while her husband drew her away in dogged 
and gloomy silence, and dragged her on through the 
path she had so lately traversed with trembling and 
doubtful steps. 

She was scarcely congeious of her full misery even 
now. She only felt conscious of a numbing weight 
or helplessness, a physical oppression that was per- 
haps mercifully sent to divert her great mental 
agony. 

Her steps seemed to hang as if lead were on her 
feet, her limbs shook as with an ague, her head 
swam, she clung convulsively and involuntarily to 
her husband for support, till even that help seemed 
to fail her, and she sank in a merciful unconscious- 
ness on the cold night grass. 

“ Let us lift her between us, Antoinette,” said the 
earl, coldiy. “I do not choose any other eyes to rest 
on her or hands touch her, even now in her deep dis- 
grace and sin.” 

The woman obeyed in silence, and the two lifted 
the poor, insensible form and between them bore it 
the short remainder of the way to the house and up 
the silent stairs to her own apartments. 

“See to her,” said the earl, gloomily, averting his 
eyes from the white, sweet face. “I canpat-1 will 
not. I might not be master of myself.” 

He strode away from the room, and closed the door 
behind him with a kind of muffled violence. Antoi- 
nette stoed for some minutes gazing at the insensible 
features. 

“Shall 1?” she muttered. It wereeasy—very 
easy; but then there would be noclaim more, and 
she would soon forget. No! itis pretty certain by 
other means. I will not let her die like this.” 

She hastened to the glittering case of scents and 
testoratives that stood on the dressing-table, and 
began to apply them with the skill of a professional 
yerson. Soon the heavy eyes unclosed, and a faint 
aue came to the ashen lips, and a low, sharp moan of 
wony escaped the half-unconscious sufferer. 

Percy Delville was reclining in his library chair, 
ais face concealed in his clasped hands. His frame 
swayed backwards and forwards with the fearful 
grief that convulsed his very brain, conscious only 
of his deep wrongs, his hopeless future, his betrayed 
love and crushed heart, 

The door opened with a noiseless rap that did not 
awake him from his trance of suffering. 

“ My lord, Dr. Seiton should be sent for. My lady 
is ill—very ill,” said Antoinette, in a low tone. 

“What matters it tome, woman? I owe her no 
care, no consideration. Tho poorest peasant on my 
estate, the meanest servant in my household, has 
more claim on me than she has.” 

“But, my lord, think what would be said if any- 
thiug were to happen; remember the scandal, the 
blame, that would fall on you.” 

“She has brought enough already, woman,” was 
the stern reply. 

“Then what am I to do, my lord?” asked Antoi- 
nette, with a gleam of ill-veiled pleasure in her eyes. 

“As you choose—as you would in any ordinary 
case. I will have nothing to do with it. Leave me, 
woman, leave me,” he added, impatiently. 

“Am I to bring the doctor to you when he comes, 
my lord? He will ask to see you.” 

“No!” was thundered, in tones that sent the 
woman from the room, without waiting for another 
syllable. 

Antoinette returned slowly to Lady Delville’s 
apartments, as if in deep and doubtful thought as 
to her future action. 

Then she rang the bell that communicated with 
the housekeeper’s room, which quickly brought that 
portly functiouary in the decorous dishabille of an 
ainple dressing-gown and slippers. 

“ Dear me, macemoiselle, what is the matter? I 
am sure I am trembling like a leaf, and it’s not four 
o'clock yet, and only half-light.” 





“ My lady is taken ill, Mrs. Rose. Please to send 
off a man on horseback for the doctor directly, and 
the nurse also if she lives in this neighbourhood.” 

“That's the worst of it, mademoiselle. You see 
my lady is so young and inexperienced, and she never 
had a thought of anything like this; the nurse is in 
London and was to come down next week, I think, 
or the week after. Iam in such a flurry I cannot re- 
member dates nor nothing.” 

“Is there any one in the neighbourhood who would 
do?” asked the Frenchwoman, with a gleam of 
satisfaction in her eyes. 

“ Well, mademoiselle, I do believe that old Dame 
Rawden would be as good as any fine lady from 
London ; that is to say, I don’t exactly call her so 
very old, but then she has such queer ways, and 
people say such strange things about her. She is 
not like any one else, and never mixes with the 
village folks, nor talks to any one except what she is 
obliged.” 

“That fs all we want,” replied the Abigail, coolly. 
“ Better let her be sent for at once, while another man 
goes for Dr. Seiton. Now I must go to my lady. 
Will you come, Mrs. Rose ?” 

“Well, I hardly think I’ve got the nerve,” said 
the fat housekeeper; “but I'll just look in and see 
my lady, after I’ve sent off the men, you see, I don’t 
suppose Dame Rawden will/be long, for she is very 
near and used to all these things, you see,” and the 
woman bustled away, while Antoinette returned to 
Lady Delville. 


She had undressed the fragile sufferer and placed 


her in bed before going to the earl, and now she sat 
down by the bedside and fell into a deep fit of 
thought, 

“ Yes, all is going well—at least so far,.and I have 
well earned my reward. But I'll not trustiteo much. 
No, no! Itis not like Antoinette Lemiitre to stake 
all on one throw. After all I cannot but feel pity for 
this poor young creature, weak and ‘gilly as she ie! 
But then a pardon for Eugene and fifty thousand franes 
are not to be thrown away. Ay! and it is to be 
doubled if Ido my part well and surely, and I can 
see my way now to fortune and eg and who 
knows ?—who knows? Perhaps 
doctor may be otherwise engaged!” she added, with 
alow laugh. “ Yes, Miss Isabel Beauchamp is ill— 
very ill, I hear, and who knows whatwill be the end 
for either of the cousins? I will ‘keep both ends of 
the thread firm in my own fingerg,” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Of all the torments, all the cares, 
With which our lives are cursed ; 
Of all the plagues a lover bears 
Sure rivals are the worst. 

** Rouse yourself, Isabel: this is no time for a weak 
yielding to mere woman’s fancies. For your own 
sake, if not for mine, you must be brave and strong 
to suffer the brief ordeal. Nothing but absolute 
danger to life can excuse you from the exertion that 
is necessary to ensure perfect suecess and future for- 
tune. Can you come with me now?” 

The girl looked up at him with a pleading gaze in 
her dimmed eyes. 

“ Bernard, have some pity—I am too ill, too weak 
even to respond to your taunts. Give mo at least 
another day—a few hours—before I leave my couch. 
Think of all I have suffered.” 

“Not an hour is to be lost, unless you mean to 
risk all—ay, fortune, rank, character itself—sit down 
tamely as the positionless and deserted Isabel Beau- 
champ—an alien and a disgrace to her ancient line.”’ 

“Why I—I must at least know the course—the 
duty required of me,” she said, feebly averting her 
head from his stern glance. 

“ Like all your sex—at once credulous and scep- 
tical,” he answered, cynically. “‘ However, it is no 
time for idle cavils. Isabel, Sybil is dying!” 

A low ery escaped the pale woman’s lips. 

“ Bernard—we have—murdered her!” 

“It is too late to speculate on such niceties now,” 
he said. “I scarcely expected her next heiress to 
mourn her so keenly.” 

“ Then—her—babe is dead!” gasped Isabel, while 
a large tear came under her heavy eyelids that was 
a strange contrast to her usual hard composure. 

“Tt will not live,” he replied, coldly. ‘ But come, 
Isabel, we are wasting time. Drink this; it will give 
you strength, and ere long you can take rest in the 
stately chambers of Havarth.” 

He held a glass to her trembling lips, but she re- 
coiled from the draught. 

“Foolish girl, it is no poison. What interest 
can I have in hastening your death? Iam not the 
next heir of the De Veres. Drink it, I tell you.” 

Isabel obeyed, and swallowed the restorative to 
its very dregs. 

“That is better. Lie still for a few minutes, and 
I will send Therese to you. It is all the better that 
she took fright at the fever—eh, Isabel ?—and only 


dame or the 





consented to come to you on the inducement of a sub- 
stantial bribe. She is all the safer nurse for her igno- 
rance. Now use your time well.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and the pale woman 
buried her face in the pillows and moaned piteously. 

“Darcy! Darcy! where are you? I may be 
wicked, but not to you. I did not deserve desertion 
and punishment from you, whom I loved only too 
well. But, at least, I will prove that you have lost 
all that man most covets by your cowardice. The 
beautiful Baroness de Vere will avenge the wrongs 
of the deserted Isabel.” 

The thought seemed to give her courage and life. 
She raised herself on her pillows, and steadied her 
dizzy brain ere she prepared to step from the couch, 
when Therese entered. 

“ Mr. Lestrange has a carriage in waiting, madam. 
I am to wrap you well for an airing, he tells me. 
Ah! he will be indeed most dévoué to his wife ; she 
will be lucky, madam. He laid such strict orders on 
me to be careful of you.” 

Isabel. obeyed in silence all her-maid’s behests— 
permitted her without remonstrance to dress her as 
she pleased in the voluminous folds of a large carriage 
mantle, and then, leaning on her arm, walked slowly 
and feebly from the room. 

Perhaps she felt that it would be needful to reserve 
all her strength for the ordeal before her, perhaps 
her mind was engrossed by the stuuning tidings she 
had heard. It was all unlike her proud nature to be 
thus submissive, but to every outward seeming she 
had determined to yield herself upto the guidance of 
some a ‘mere po agent than even her 


Bernard, coolly, as the tall, tot- 
where hestood. 


4 as he her in the carriage, 
“andthe reward will be fora life. It is worth the 


effort. - 
** Better fifty years of Euro 
Sees Sera Be - 
be applied ‘to other things—eh, belle cousine? 
A life like theone which awaits you will pay for the 
sacrifice of years of miserable obscurity. You have 
chosen wisely,” 

It was some two hours or so after this scene, and 
sstill Lord Delville remained in the same stunned bit- 
terness of spirit, conscious only of hisdeep wrongs— 
desiring solitude and seclusion from every eye 
in bis overwhelming disgrace. He had scarcely 
tasted food'that day ; only a cup of strong tea and a 
giass of Madeira which the housekeeper had well 
nigh forced him to swallow had sustained him under 
that load of suffering, so far as the frail body could 
be fortified against the heavy demands of the over- 
tried spirit. 

Thus hours had worn away; the day was fast 
waning into the more sober hues of approaching even- 
ing when Percy Delville was roused by the slow, 
measured sound of footsteps coming near to his 
apartment. 

Still he moved not. He listened, as it were, with 
his eyes as well as his ears, and a shiver ran like a 
death-damp through his frame as the distinct sound 
of a hand laid on the handle of the lock bespoke the 
approach of some herald of presumedly interesting 
tidings. 

Was she dead? She whom he had loved so well! 
Was she gone to the grave with all her sins on her 
young head? or was the event for which he had 
longed and prayed to bring on him only the deepest 
degradation and misery of which he was capable ? 

Another moment was to solve the problem. 

The door slowly opened and a tall figure, bearing 
in her arms some half ed burden, advanced 
into the room. 

“My lord,” said the female, slowly drawing the 
veil that concealed her features, and revealing those 
of Isabel Beauchamp, “I have es you your 
firstborn son! See—he is here—look !” 

The earl started up, with a sharp cry. 

“ Woman, how dare you? Begone! Take away 
the unhappy little victim—doomed from its birth by 
its mother’s sin—cursed by its father for her sake ! 
I will not even look in its branded face. Take it 
from my sight, say! Hide it from the light of day!” 

“ Peace, my lord! It will ere long be indeed hid- 
den from light and human eyes. It is dead!” 

He shuddered convulsively. 

“ Then why—why have you thus tortured me?” he 
said, in a hollow tone, 

“Because its mother craves your presence—be- 
cause she trusted that its sight might plead for her, 
move you inher favour. Lord Delville,-pardon her; 
she is young and beautiful, and spoiled by the 
world’s blessings ; she repents the sin, of which the 
sole memory may well be extinguished here. The 
child is dead; let its miserable history be buried with 
it.” 


Isabel spoke passionately, as if from her very 
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heart, and an involuntary pressure of the babe she 
held in her arms seemed to betoken a softer impulse 
than was common to her hard temper. 

“Never,” he said, bitterly, “never! There is no 
excuse—none. She was my idol, my darling, my 
pride: she has brought shame on my name—blight 
oa my heart. There is no pardon for such sin as 
= 5, nO, not though she washed it with rivers of 

ears. 

“She desires to see you; she is ill—very ill—per- 
haps dying,” said Isabel, slowly. ‘My lord, I will 
not deceive you; your wife is in hopeless danger, 
Come.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and tried to draw 
him from the room, but he averted his head, and 
maintained his position with rigid immovability. 

66 ree nee She cannot e t—I—I 
am in torture! What can I do? Spare me!” he said, 


we, hope fi ” eh ted, deter 
ome, as you or merc ere eter- 
wiaédiy. y y) peated, 

He hesitated—lingered—clung as it were to the 
head of the chair where he stood; but at length an 
impulse seemed to stir him far stronger than any 
human power, and he moved slowly and mechanically 
from the room. 

“ Alone,” he said, “alone. No one must see—I 
must be alone!” 

She bowed her head, and a look of triumph flashed 
over her features as she preceded him from the apart- 
ment till they gained the corridor where the suite 
occupied by the countess lay. 

Isabel stopped ata half-opened door, which be- 
trayed a darkened room, and a small couch, prepared 
as it were for the reception of its tiny tenant, and mo- 
tioned her companion forward. 

“ There,” she pointed ; “‘there. You will find her 
in her own chamber, and alone.” 

She hastily passed with her infant burden into the 
room, and flung back the door with a rapid gesture 
scarcely in accordance with the scene, Another:mo- 
ment and she had laid the babe on the low bed, and 
cast herself on her knees beside it, with a wild pas- 
sion that could scarcely have been expected ‘from 
Pe next heiress of the De Veres on the death ofits 

eir. 

The earl passed slowly on to the door of his wife’s 
sick room, and lingered with his hand on the lock, 
as if he could not master the agitation for which he 
yet despised himself. 

All was so still, so motionless, that a cold chill ran 
creeping through his blood. He shivered visibly, 
then, with a sudden desperation, opened the door and 
passed into the chamber. ef 

It was darkened, like the one in which Isabel had 
entered, but on the bed lay a slight, motionless form, 
80 still, so pale, that it could scarcely be distinguished 
from a corpse, and the earl knelt down by the couch, 
and gazed with a passionate agony on the well-loved 
features which brought back to his heart such a gust 
of sweet memories and tender love. 

“Oh, Sybil! Sybil! was it well? Did I merit it 
at your hands?”’ he cried, while a deep, heartrend- 
ing sob broke his hollow utterance ; “ and I—I loved 
you so fondly, with such worship. Why did you 
deceive me, and ruin my life with your treachery, 
your sin? May Heaven forgive you! Perhaps I 
may some day!’’ he groaned, rising from his knees 
with the restlessness of feverish agony. 

“No—no—no,” came with a scarcely audible sigh 
from the white, feeble lips. “No, no, Percy—my 
love—my husband!” 

Her cold hand had feebly placed itself on his ; the 
dim eyes rested fondly on his face; the month was 
illumined by a smile of ineffable, though melancholy 
sweetness ; then a slight sob, scarcely to be called a 
death-rattle, sounded in her throat, and Sybil, 
Baroness de Vere, Countess of Delville, had passed 
away, and met the inevitable lot of humanity, whether 
for the rich or the poor, the high or the lew. 

Percy gazed at her, as ifa miracle had animated 
for a moment the dead, and the departed spirit re- 
turned to meet his adjuring reproaches. 

“Sybil, Sybil, one word! Only say what “yon 
meant me to understand!” he cried, frantically. 
“Can it be? Dare you say you are innocent ?” 

But no word, no sign responded to his appeal, 
and for the moment his heated imagination decided 
that the silence was a proof of the guilt of her who 
lay before him. 

“No, no, it cannot be! My own eyes must be 
true!” he murmured as he turned away, with renewed 
sternness of look and tone. ‘‘ Fool—weak fool that 
Tam, to even doubt! And yet—and yet it was like 
the smile of an angel.” 


He strode rapidly to the door, and encountered . 


Therese, who had been apparently returning from 
some errand to her lady’s room. 

“Woman, see that all is done—I cannot; I will 
not!” he muttered, “Where are they ?” 

“ Who, my lord 2” 





“The doctor—the nurse ?” he asked, sharply, 

“ My lord, Doctor Seiton was called away to an- 
other terrible case, and all hope was over here, 
Dame Rawden was here instead of any other nurse, 
and she is, I believe, with my young lord—that is, 
the poor, dead babe, my lord.” 

The earl gave an impations gesture that well nigh 
sent the subservient Therese into the death-chamber 
by its sudden vehemence, then hurried from the 
spot as if an evil spirit were pursuing him as he 
rushed along the silent gallery to his own apartments. 
What passed in that lonely chamber no one but his 
own heart ever knew, but the whirlwind of grief and 
passion that crushed him in the silent hour of that 
memorable night dried up the springs of life that had 
hitherto flowed so free and joyously, and wasted 
years of the vigour and energy and happiness that 
belonged to one so gifted by fortune. 

When the steward applied for admission as the 
mocking light of merning struggled through the 
veiled windows he could scarcely repress a start at 
the change thus wrought, as he presumed, by the 
terrible loss of one so lovely and beloved. 

“ My lord, may I beg the favour of your instruc- 
tions respecting the arrangements for the funeral?” 
he asked, respectfully. 

‘Do as you will,” was the stern, gloomy reply ; 
‘only neither trouble me, nor expect me to assist in 
the ceremonial. I shall not be there. Iam going 
abroad to-morrow, or, at latest, the next day, and 
most probably shall not return for-——well, it matters 
not when. Nota word!” he added, perceiving the 
astonished and remonstrating look of the man. “ Not 
aword! You have full power in this matter. Leave 
me!” 

The stern wave of the hand which accompanied 
the command showed that it was not to be trifled 
with, even by the old and respectable domestic who 
had for years fited the office of superintendent of the 
Delville Abbey household. 


CHAPTER V. 
But thou who own’st that earthy bed, 
Oh! what will heavy dirge avail, 
Or tears which love and pity shed | 

“ Drar, dear, who ever heard tell of such a thing ?” 
said Mrs. Bryce, the wife of a respectable tenant of 
the Delvilles, as she stood among a small group ad- 
mitted by special favour to the burying-place of that 
ancient family. ‘To think of the countess and her 
poor babe being buried without the earl as chief 
mourner! But I suppose he was too upset to bear 
it; and they say he is gone abroad, no one knows for 
how long, poor, dear gentleman! She did look so 
beautiful! Did you see her, Mrs. Matson ?”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the worthy dame, the wife of the 
undertaker at Thusford, “It made me cry like a 
child to see her, poor, dear young thing, aud the sweet 
babe, like a wax doll, lying on her breast. No won- 
der my lord hes gone frantic like, and couldn’t bear 
to stop where she was.” 

“That's very true, Mrs. Matson ; but still I think 
if I were dead I’d like my old master to follow and 
see the last of me. However, Miss Beauchamp—or 
Lady de Vere, as I ought to call her—has taken care 
all is done handsome-like. They said she will follow, 
with Mr. Lestrange, my Jady’s cousin, and her 
guardians, then the servants and the tenants. But, 
hush! it’s coming.” 

As she spoke, even while the bell tolled slowly and 
solemnly like the boom ofa distant gun, the head of 
the sable procession appeared in sight. 

It was, as Mrs. Bryce said, very handsome. The 
plumed hearse, with its six splendid, pacing steeds ; 
the attendants, with their weighty burdens, some 
entirely draped with black, others tied with white for 
the innocent new-born babe; the carriages, and their 
equally massive appointments ; the line of servants 
and tenantry, in their mourning garbs, were imposing 
as a spectacle, and ample proof of the rank and the 
wealth of Sybil, Baroness de Vere, Countess of Del- 
ville, and the infant heir, who had gone with his young 
mother from all the sorrows of this lower world. 

Slowly and pompously the procession advanced. 
The coffin was borne into the small chapel, the first 
part of: the service reverently said, then they issued 
forth once more to the final resting-place for the 
dead, 

Isabel advanced, heavily veiled in crape, her feeble 
steps supported by Bernard Lestrange, and her face 
half-concealed in her handkerchief, which could not, 
however, absorb the tears that flowed like rain from 
her eyes. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the heiress 
should weep so bitterly for an event that had cast 
such rank and wealth and honour into her possession ; 
but there was no mistaking the trembling of that tall 
figure, the heaving of the bosom, the sobs that could 
scarcely be restrained, or the start of agony as the 
first dust rattled on the coffin. 

Yes, Isabel wept and mourned at that grave as if 





it was receiving all most dear to her on earth, and 
the assembled group honoured while they perhaps 
marvelled at her Jeep emotion, : 

“Tam sorry to intrude on your sorrow, Lady de 
Vere,” said the solicitor and agent for the estates, 
‘but I fear ] must trouble you to be present at the 
formal reading of any documents relating to your 
succession or to the late countess’s wishes. Lord 
Maivern and Sir Harry Talbot will also attend on 
the occasion, as the former.guardians of the Baroness 
de Vere and trustees for her estates.” 

Isabel bowed her head in silence, and Bernard 
turned his steps in the direction of the library, to 
which the absence of the owner gave a desolate and 
comfortless air that well accorded with the mourafal 
ceremony. Mr, Lovell began so soon as the group 
were seated. 

“TI may just premise, my lord, and you, Lady de 
Vere, that the barony and estates of the De Veres 
passed into the Marquis of Newland’s family by the 
marriage of its heiress ; but, failing male issue, they 
became vested in the only child of the Marquis of 
Newland, Lady Sybil, your niece by marriage, Lord 
Malvern.” 

The viscount bowed assent. 

“ But now, failing theissue of that deeply lamented 
young lady, it reverts to the only child of the Mar- 
quis of Newland’s youngest daughter, Lady Nora 
Beauchamp, who died many yearssince, leaving only 
this young lady, Miss Isabel Beauchamp, now 
Baroness de Vere, to represent that ancient family, 
and to whose claims and succession there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt or rivalry.” 

The lawyer looked round as if to challenge any 
dissent from this genealogical statement, but, finding 
none, he quietly resumed : 

“At the same time I may mention that while the 
estates are strictly entailed on either male, or, fail- 
ing them, female issue, there was considerable accu- 
mulation during the minority of the late Countess of 
Delville which she had full power to will away, and 
I find there is a document, written and signed for- 
mally by that lady, which it will now be my duty to 
read, as I have-satisfied myself of the validity of its 
execution,” 

The lawyer wiped his glasses, and, again taking up 
the paper, began to read in a formal, monotonous tone: 

“I, Sybil, Baroness de Vere, wife of the Harl of 
Delviile, do hereby express my humble trust in 
Heaven that it will preserve me during the coming 
trial and grant me the blessing of a living child. 
But, should it be otherwise, should my life be taken 
and that of my babe spared, then it is my last will 
and desire that all the money which I understand 
has been saved for me during my minority by the 
care and the prudence of my dear guardians shall 
be vested and accumulated in like manner for my 
said child, whether son or daughter, till the attain- 
ment of majority, or, if a daughter, till marriage with 
the consent of her father or lawful guardians. But, 
should my child die, then I desire that the said for- 
tune shal] be transferred to the eldest daughter, 
should she be blessed with one, of my cousin Isabel, 
who will, by my demise, without issue, become 
Baroness de Vere, to be hers on the same conditions 
and at the same age as I have willed in the case of 
my own child surviving me. 

“ And I devise that those of my jewe's which are 
not heirlooms shall be preserved for my own child, 
if adaughter, or the future wife of my child, if a 
son; or if my child do not survive, then they shall 
be kept for the eldest daughter of my cousin Isabel, 
should she be blessed with one. And in default of 
either such issue, 1 desire that my dear busband shall 
receive the said money and jewels in trust for any 
child, being a daughter, should he marry again and 
have issue. And I desire to explain that the reason 
why I have arranged for the former disposal of this 
weultu and jewels is simply because I feel that the 
wealth of the De Veres should descend with its title, 
aud my beloved husband has no need of increase 
to his large inheritance, And should my child sur- 
vive, and sustain during minority the great calamity 
of orphanhood, I entreat my own dear guardians, 
Viscount Malvern and Sir Harry Talbot, to take the 
same charge of ber and of her estates as they ex- 
tended to me, in similar circumstances, in my early 
youth, And may Heaven preserve the orphan, even 
as it has watched over me 

“Sybil DE VERE, 
“ Countess of Delville.” 

There was profound silence after reading this 
touching document. Isabel's head was bowed 60 that 
no one could watch her features; but her handker- 
chief was more than once moistened with rapid 
crystal drops, and when sho at length raised ker 
stately throat and regained her self-possession her 
cheeks were white and marble in their hue, while 
the veins stood full and blue through the ashen skin. 

“I congratulate you, Lady de Vere. It is a melan- 
choly event that has thus loaded you with wealth and 
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that was almost a reproachful air to the new 
baroness. 

“I shall hope to be worthy of it,” she answered, a 
touch of her old haughtiness recurring at the least 
vestige of reproof. 

“It is fortunately unnecessary to ascertain the 
views of you, my lord, and you, Sir Harry; but 
should the contingencies contemplated arise, and as 
it may be expected that Lady de Vere will both for- 
feit the conditions of the contemplated bequest, it 
remains to consider whether and in what manner 
the fortune thus bequeathed, which will amount to 
some eighty thousand pounds, shall be used and 
vested in the meantime. The late countess has in 
fact made no provision for that, unless you will ac- 
cept the trust.” 

“ Had it been for poor Sybil’s child,” hesitated Sir 
Harry, “ then ir 

But Lord Malvern interrupted bim. 

“Talbot, it would bea failure of duty not to ac- 
cept the trust, so far as carrying out Sybil’s last 
wishes. It is no enviable post; butI for one will not 
allow the wealth of my old friend to be wasted or 
misappropriated. It shall be carefully guarded till 
the time indicated, and Heaven grant that the heiress 
may be but half as worthy as the loved one who 
is gone. Now, Mr. Lovell, we will go no farther 
at present. It is sufficient that we accept the trust, 
and neither the new baroness nor ourselves are pre- 
pared to enter into more technical details at such a 
moment.” 

He rose as he spoke, and, with a familiar nod to 
Mr. Lovell, and a stately bow to Isabel and Bernard 
Lestrange, he left the room, followed by Sir Harry 
Talbot, and a few minutes later by the lawyer him- 
self. 

There was dead silence for some minutes after 
Lady De Vere and her relative were alone, though 
the eyes of Bernard Lestrange were fixed with a keen, 
penetrating gaze on the downcast, rigid features of 
his companion. 

“Well, Isabel, what is to be the next move? I 
suppose our marriage cannot take place in less than 
three months, and then be very quietly arrenged ; 
but never mind, we can make up in splendour and 
gaiety afterwards,” 

“Our marriage!” she exclaimed, angrily. 
nard, are you mocking ?—do you forget?” 

“I forget nothing, belle baronne. I fear you do,” 
was the significant reply. 

“Bernard, do not trifle with me!” she cried, 
clasping her hands tight in agony. “I cannot 
bear it just now. The wretched past is too com- 
pletely before me for me to endure your cold, hard 
sneers. I can never be your wife, Ido not love 
you, and I love—yes, I still love another, and it is 
now, and now alone, that 1 can bope to gratify that 
deep love!” 

“I am a very trusting and Christian personage, 
Isabel, or I might object to your candid avowal,” he 
replied, calmly. 

‘Then, suddenly changing his tone, he rose and stood 
before the p»le woman, with a stern, determined air, 
that told her there was no appeal from the decree he 
pronounced. 

“Isabel, you say you cannot bear idle taunts and 
trifling. You shall have neither. I will speak in 
brief truth and soberness what it behoves you to hear 
and me tosay. If you decline to be my wife, I shall 
uot only make known to Darcy Clifford—and it may 
be to the world—the whole circumstances of the late 
few weeks, but ! will at once cast you down from 
the proud position to which you have attained, and 
the Baroness de Vere will return to her humble sta- 
tion as Isabel Beauchamp, with, it may be, a rather 
shady reputation. Nay, not a word! I can do so 
—yes, I will swear it, if you doubt my word—and I 
will!” 

“ You cannot—you dare not! At least, I am the 
undoubted heiress of my line,” the trembling woman 
answered, desperately. ‘“‘ Prove, if you can, your 
boasted power !” 

‘That I advise you not to press, fair baronne, and, 
uf you do, I shall decidedly refuse to give it,” he an- 
swered. “In the first place, you are far better with- 
out a knowledge which I have carefully kept from 
you that would be ‘anything but bliss.’ In the next, 
I choose to hold a little wholesome terror over 
you, whether before or after marriage. Come, don’t 
be foolish. You have every element of happiness, 
and, thanks to my zeal and ability, have escaped a 
very unpleasant shoal in life’s voyage. There is but 
one thing to do, then all will be safe, bright, and 
clear. My wife—as I may safely calculate you will 
be, Isabel !—will scarccly fear my damaging either 
hercharacter or her fortunes. You have no alterna- 
tive, in short, and all I ask is simply when the wed- 
ding isto be? Shall we say in four mouths from this 
time? That will be quite decorous, and we will 
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delicacy prescribed. Yes, I see you are wise enough 
to yield. That is enough. I have a far tighter hold 
than my mere formal words could give over my 
plighted bride.” 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


A New Itiuminatine Gas.—Dr. Letheby has 
reported upon Dr. Eveleigh’s method of producing 
gas at a low temperature in iron retorts. The pecu- 
iarity of the manufacture consists in the distilla- 
tion of the coal at a low temperature, and the sub- 
sequent conversion of the volatile constituents of 
the tar into permanent gas. This is much less 
offensive than ordinary gas, and it is so rich in 
hydro-carbons that it cannot be burned from a stan- 
dard argand burner with fifteen holes and a 7-in. 
chimney at a larger rate than four cubic feet per 
hour, giving at this rate the light of 15°7 standard 
sperm candles. 


MANGANESE IN VEGETABLES.—It has generally 
been stated that manganese does not occur in vego- 
tables, but recent researches go to show the error 
of this assertion. In examining beech wood, which 
was grown on soil containing manganese, near the 
University of Gittingen, also near Geissen, too 
much manganese was found to be considered acci- 
dental. Finally, beech nuts from the famous park 
of Blenheim have been shown to contain manganese 
as a regular, fixed constituent. From these obser- 
vations it would appear that this metal is a con- 
stituent of a certain species of tree, and it is pro- 
bable that it will be found in other varieties if 
search be made for it. The question is interesting, 
from an agricultural point of view, and may lead 
to ingenious experiments. 

ANOTHER AERIAL Macuinze.—Mr. Wells, an 
aérial engineer, who was emploved for three months 
by the French Provisional Government in the con- 
struction of balloons during the siege of Paris, has 
gone to Constantinople to tender his services to the 
Porte. He offers to instruct a class of Turkish 
officers in the making and employment of these 
machines for military purposes, and professes to 
have perfected an invention for aérial steering which 
will render them available for the taking of obser- 
vations and the carriage of despatches, or even of 
small bodies of troops. Shortly before the peace 
he was engaged at Bordeaux constructing a huge 
air-ship, formed of 5,000 yards of silk and cotton, 
and to be steered by a small three-horse power screw 
engine, but the end of the war prevented the com- 
pletion of this machine. He intends also to give a 
series of lectures on aérial navigation, and will pro- 
bably make one or two ascents illustrative of his 
system—if, which is doubtful, Dolma-baktche gas 
be found good enough to inflate a balloon. 

MovEeMENT OF THE Earru.—Ia any change 
operated on a man by a change in the velocity of his 
motion round the axis of the earth? Suppose, for 
instance, a dweller in latitude 60 were to suddenly 
c i:ange his residence to the equator, he would double 
his velocity. For while, at latitude 60, he travels 
round with the earth at a rate of 500 miles an hour, 
at the equator he does 1,000 miles an hour. Again, 
at latitude 75 the Greenlander is lazily carried 
round a paltry 130 miles an hour—while the man at 
the North Pole calmly revolves about himself once 
in twenty-four hours. Of course, the motion is un- 
felt, because all things move together; but the 
change from a tropical to an arctic climate is so 
great that it may possibly produce physical or 
mental effects of which we areas yet unconscious. 
Of course, the steering of a ship from north to 
south must be sensibly affected by the constant 
acceleration from west to east. On the long rail- 
ways of Russia, too, we believe it is found that the 
rails are uniformly more worn on one side than on 
the other, in consequence of this force. 

Ink PuLant.—It is stated that there is a plant in 
New Granada which, if our ink-makers could only 
grow in sufficient quantity in this country, would 
be a fortune to them. The plant in question 
(Coriaria thymifolia) is commonly known as the 
ink-plant, and it is simply the juice that is used 
without any prpeeiee Its properties seem, ac- 
cording to a tradition in the country, to have been 
discovered during the Spanish administration. A 
number of writtcn documents destined for the 
mother country were embarked in a vessel and 
transmitted round the Cape. The voyage was un- 
usually tempestuous, and the documents got wetted 
with salt water. Those written with common ink 
became nearly illegible, whereas those written with 
“chanchi” (the name of the juice) remained un- 
altered. A decree was therefore issued that all 
government communications should in future be 
written with the vegetable juice. The ink is of a 
reddish co:our when freshly written, becoming per- 








ordinary ink. 





A PARDON WITH AN ADDENDUM. 

AmonG the officers of the brilliant court of the 
grand monarch of France, Louis XIV., was the Mar- 
quis Hugh de Vernicourt. This marquis was of an 
ancient family, v wealthy, and had proved him- 
self a brave and efficient captain on more than one 
hard-fought field. In his sober moments, though 
inclined to be haughty and overbearing, he could 
yet be a gentleman ; but when the fumes of the wine 
cup had possessed his brain, which was far too often 
the case, he was turbulent and quarrelsome, and his 
duels were numerous, so that in time it came to 
~ that his companions feared and dreaded him. 

eeling secure in his lordly estate, his high nobility 
exempting him from. certain penalties which might 
have rested upon one of lower eames he pursued 
reckless course for a time unchecked. : 

At length, in a hostile encounter, the marquis 
slew a gentleman of the royal , whose friends 
made much complaint. @ Vernicourt ap’ 
before the king, and pleaded in extenuation that he 
wes much heated at the time, and begged the royal 
pardon. The pardon was granted, with the addi- 
tion of a severe reprimand, and caution for the fu- 
ture. But the caution availed little. Ere long the 
troublesome marquis quarrelled with a gentleman of 
the cardinal’s household, the result of which was 
another fatal sword-thrust. 

Once more the nobleman was summoned before 
the king, and his old excuse was offered ; and again 
he implored the royal pardon. 

“Hugh de Vernicourt,” said Louis, “you are 
pardoned.” 

The marquis would have expressed his thanks, 
but the king stopped him. 

“ Hold, Sir Hugh. We wish not for your thanks ; 
for know that you are not the only one to whom we 
have extended our royal pardon. We have caused 
a pardon to be prepared in blank, and have placed 
it in the hands of our trusty minister of police. It 
is for the man who shall kill you!” 

The caution proved suflicient for the end wy 

* $C. 





THE LANGUAGE OF JEWELS. 


JEWELS have a language as well as flowers. From 
a remote period of history significance has been at- 
tached to precious stones, which probably the large 
majority of people do not understand. In ancient 
times they were also supposed to exert a baneful or 
blessed influence over the wearers. Among other 
curious old fancies about them is that which con- 
nects one with each month in the year, and withall 
who are born in that month. 

Thus to January belong the garnet and the ja- 


cinth, which preserve the wearer from pestilence 
and from lightning. To February belongs the 
amethyst, signifying temperance. It protects the 


wearer from evil thoughts, and cures or prevents in- 
ebriety. It makes him diligent, and procures him 
the favour of princes. The stone of March is the 
jasper, which cures hemorrhage when worn or ap- 
plied toa wound. Those born in April should wear 
the sapphire, significant of purity. To May belongs 
the agate, which protects from poison and appeases 
pain. If single in colour it renders the wearer in- 
vincible. June has the emerald, significant of hope, 
teaching the knowledge of secrets, bestowing elo- 

uence and wealth, enjoying thus a proud position. 

‘o July belongs the ony, which excites melan- 
choly and vain terror to the wearer, but fortunately 
the month also possesses the cornelian, which cures 
these evils, and also secures success, particularly 
in lawsuits. To August belongs the sardonyx, 
which brings riches to the wearer. To September 
belongs the chrysolite. To October belongs the 
beryl, or aqua marina, which renders the wearer 
successful in navigation and insures safe voyages. 
The opal also belongs to this month, a stone which 
unites the colours and qualities of all others, and 
has been beautifully called by a poet and artist “a 
pearl with a soul in it.”’ Its meaning~is childlike 
fairness and loveliness. November has the topaz, 
which signifies courage and cheerfulness. It was 
supposed to show the presence of poison by loss of 
colour ; giving light in the dark, and dispelling en- 
chantment if worn on the left arm or round the 
neck. It was also supposed to strengthen intellect 
and brighten wit. Those whose birthday is in De- 
cember have choice between the ruby, turquoise, or 
malachite, or can wear all three. 

In the language of jewels, the ruby signifies pas- 
sionate love and joy, and gives pleasant dreams; 
but it shortens the sleep of the wearer, and disturbs 
the circulation of the blood, inclining to anger. The 
turquoise is the noblest of opaque stones, and sig- 
nifies self-sacrificing love. It appeases hatred, and 
reconciles lovers; and it prevent; headaches. 
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CLARE ORMOND. 





CHAPTER XII. 


As Mr. Ormond passed out of the shop, John Spiers, 
exvho had been in the back room listening through a 
erevice left by the imperfectly closed door, burst in 
‘upon his father, and, after uttering a volley of oaths, 
‘went on to say, in an excited manner: 

“T’'ll be more than even with him yet, the old pre- 
varicator—the beggarly old humbug! How dare he 
come here to browbeat us in our own house? I was 
tempted more than once to rush in on him, and give 
him a few scientific taps on that old noddle of his, 
but I thought better of it.” 

*t Have you really ventured to enter his yard, John ? 
T hardly thought you’d try that after what he said 
shere the other day.” 

“Of course I’ve been there, and more than once, 
too. I spoke to Clare the night before last through 
the window of her room, and I was there again yes- 
terday evening while the family were at supper. I 
found out that the girl was ill, and I thought | might 
get a chance to speak to her. I did not do-that, but 
something better for my plans happened while I was 
crouched down near the window.” 

His father looked interested, and asked : 

“What was it, John? Of course you'll keep 
nothing back from me?” 

“Not this, at any rate, for you must help me to 
profit by it by getting that elixir made in time, and 
giving me money to bribe an old woman.” 

“The preparation is nearly completed, and as to 
the money I think you always help yourself freely 
enongh. Now explain what you overheard.” 

“The old nurse was sent to sit with Clare, and, 
after giving her a history of Mrs. Adair, she pro- 
posed the very thing that plays into our hands. The 
old woman has faith in love charms, and she begged 
her young lady to allow her to get one for her from 
old Nance Blodge, the fortune-teller, who lives just 
out of town. l remember going to her once, when 
I was a boy, to find out from her who had stolen a 
lot of marbles from me.” j 

“Of course she did not tell you right; but what 
about the two women? What did they say?” 

“Oh, there was a lot of talk, and at first Clare 
would not consent to use such a thing, but the old 
aurse had such faith, aud the girl herself more than 
half believes in such nonsense, and she finally agreed 
that the seeress should be applied to. Clare thinks 
she only accepted the old woman's offer to please her, 

but when she once has the bottle in ber possession 




















[Tux sry.] 
I shall know how to urge her on to its use, though 
I shall neither see nor write to her.” 

His father gave him a significant look. 

“I understand. You will bribe Nancy to substi- 
tute our preparation for one of her own; and that 
young lady you spoke of as Mrs. Adair’s companion 
is to use such arts as will be necessary to bring Miss 
Ormond in our power?” 

The younger man nodded. 

“Claudia will risk anything for me, and when the 
thing is neatly done and I am in possession of the 
hoards I long to grasp, she shall never again have 
to submit to any old woman’s caprices to get a living. 
She isn’t suited to that kind of life, and I am glad 
she'll not have to bear it much longer.” 

“ Hum—Miss Coyle seems to be more to you than 
the girl you have been playing such a part to bind to 

ou.’ 


“She is more to me than any other woman in the 
world, but I can’t marry her, because we are both too 
poor. The time may come though, for the young 
simpleton I shall force into my arms will soon break 
her heart under such treatment as I shall give her 
to pay her for all the trouble she'll cost me. Of course 
I shall make her leave me all the property. Then, 
ho, for love and Claudia Coyle!” 

Spiers did not appear to recoil from this iniquitous 
programme. He drily remarked : 

“TI would not care to insure the life of Mrs. Spiers 
junior when she falls into your hands and those of 
that charming Claudia.” 

The younger man smiled grimly, and again referred 
to the fortune-teller. 

“I have already seen Nancy, and she has promised 
that if I will pay her twenty pounds she will give 
the nurse the bottle you will prepare in place of mak- 
ing one of her own decoctions. At first she was sus- 
picious, but I made her believe at last that we only 
wished to send a strengthening medicine to a strange 
old lady, who would not take anything that was good 
for her. Nancy is a miserable old croue, and when I 
spoke of money I hardly think she cared what the 
elixir was provided she got a good price for making 
the exchange.” 

“ Ha! ha! so much the better; you can afford to 
pay her, when the money will bring such splendid 
interest. Ormond is evidently afraid that we know 
something about his daughiter’s prospects. Of course 
he has heard from Mrs, Adair, and they will only be 
too anxious to get the girl away from your vicinity 
as soon as possible. Now that she has plucked up 


courage to tell on you, you had better keep out of 
her way till the elixir has done its work, and the 
will been made in Miss Ormond’s favour. Then you 















can carry all before you, and leave her no alternative 
but death by the laws of her country, or a marriage 


with you. ‘There can be little doubt as to her 
choice, for she has shown that she can be easily 
frightened.” 

His listener shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. 

“Tf she refused to yield to necessity, she should to 
force, for I shall carry her off as soon asI kuow for 
certain that the fortune is hers, and compel her to 
marry me. I have settled everything, and I don’t 
wish to go near her to keep up that farce of adoring 
her any longer. I will allow her to lull herself into 
fancied security, then come down on her with such 
proofs of her guilt that she will almost believe her- 
self that she meant to kill her benefactress that she 
might possess herself of her money.” 

“You are very clever, John ; but have you ascer- 
tained if the old lady is really worth money enough 
to make it worth while to take all this trouble and 
risk ?” 

“She is worth a quarter of a million at least, and 
that, I reckon, you'll think worth getting hold of.” 

“Oh, indeed! But here comes Beal, so we must 
wait for another opportunity to speak together.” 

The young clerk came in looking very much 
flushed. 

“You are late this morning, 
severely. 

“Yes, sir; but it was unavoidable. My mother 
was very ill last night, and I could not leave her 
sooner than this. It is not often that lam behind 
time, Mr. Spiers, and I hope you will excuse me.” 

“** Teast said, soonest mended.’ Now that youare 
here, pray go to work, and make up for lost time,” 
was the ungracious response, and Beal meckly obeyed 
the mandate without uttering another word. 


» 


said his employer, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

On the night previous to her departure on her mo- 
mentous journey, Clare Ormond sat up till a late hour 
talking with her mother, and listening to her maternal 
counsels as to how she should walk in the new and 
difficult path on which she was about to enter. 

Clare gave her mother no hint of what had passed 
that evening between Mr. Clifford and herself, but 
she was greatly cheered by a reference Mrs. Ormond 
herself made to her new friend. She said: 

“Your father has long known Mr. Clifford, and he 
has a high esteem for him, If you should need ad- 
vice, you will be quite safe in going to him.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, mamma, for I 
like him, and I think he is friendly to me.” 

“Of course he is. Why should not every one be 
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friendly toa young and innocent child like you— 
ene, too, who is sent away from her natural pro- 
tectors, as we are forced tosend you? Oh, my dar- 
ling, you must write to meevery week, and tell me all 
that happens to you.” 

“T shall certainly do that, mamma, and you or 
Christine must also send me a weekly bulletin.” 

Thus they talked, and tried to beguile the pain of 
a separation which both acutely felt, though they be- 
lieved it would be but temporary. 

The morning came ; it was brilliantly clear, and 
the soft air which blew from the river tempered the 
heat of the summer sun. 

The whole party went down to the steamer, and 
Mrs. Ford declared her intention to keep Mrs. Or- 
mond with her till she was reconciled to the de- 
parture of her danghter. She had been very kind to 
Clare; had made her a handsome present, and ex- 
acted from her a promise to visit her whenever an 
opportunity offered. 

The last words were said, the final embrace taken, 
and the cherished object of so much love and care 
was left to go upon her way, to tread a path ap- 
parently strewn with flowers, but on which she was 
to find a trial so fiery that, to her gentlenature, even 
death would have been preferable to such an ordeal. 

Clare, in a light summer travelling dress, sat be- 
neath the awning spread over the deck, and her tears 
were scon wiped away ; smiles came back to her rosy 
lips as she listened to Mr. Clifford’s attempts to¢heer 
her and looked out at thewarious objects of interest 
to which he directed her attention. 

The steamer glided on her course with noiseless 
speed; the vessels in the harbour were left behind, 
aud her well-read compauion had so many things to 
tell her of what had happened at various places that 
Clare soon forgot her own personal griefs, and 
Jaughed and talked with all her natural vivacity. 

In the course of the day she ventured once to refer 
to Miss Coyle, but he glaneed around at the other 

groups of passengers scattered about the deck, and 
said, in alow voice: 

“ We will speak no more of her till you have seen 


and formed some opinion of her yourself. I do not 
wish torender your intercourse with her unpleasant ; 
on the contrary, if youcould win her confidence with- 


out danger to yourself, Ishould be glad. I will tell you 
this much, Miss Ormond: I have spoken freely to 
your father, telling him more than I was willing to 
impart to you, and he is quite satisfied ; yes, quite 
satisfied, 1 may safely say.” 

Clare looked at him as if expecting some further 
explanation, but as he gave none she was compelled 
to rest contented with this assurance. It was some 
comfort to know that her father had confidence in 
her new friend, but she could not help wondering 
what it was they concealed from her, and why it 
should be necessary to keep her in the dark as to 
what she intuitively felt deeply concerned herself. 

Later in the day Mr. Clifford said: 

“‘ Your father told me of the young man who has 
60 much annoyed and alarmed you lately. If Mr. 
Spiers should find out whither you have been sent, 
and venture to follow you to renew his persecutions, 
ail you have to do is to warn me of the fact, and he 
will be very summarily disposed of.” 

Clare flushed painfully, and for a moment made‘no 
reply. She at length said: 

“It was safer, perhaps, for papa to tell you of him, 
but still it is a mortification to me that any one out- 
side of my own family should be aware of that folly. 
I had no feeling of regard for him, Mr. Clifford: I 
beg that you will believe that, though 1 was forced 
by him to—to 

“I understand ; sodo not pain yourself by.attempt- 
ing toexplain. He is a contemptible villain, who 
should be severely dealt with by the law; and but 
for Mr. Ormond’s anxiety to screen your name from 
association with his in any way, he would have had 
him punished.” 

“It is better as itis,”.she murmured. “I am going 
where, I hope, he cannot find me; and if he do, he 
will not veuture to approach me while Iam under 
the protection of Mrs. Adair.” 

“ Perhaps not. He -will-be a bold man if he do.” 

There was silence for some time, then Mr. Clifford, 
pursuing the train of thought in his own mind, 
abruptly asked: 

“Have you any ideathat this young man is ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Adair’s companion? She has 
travelled about the world a good deal, and such a 
thing may be.” 

Clare 1g d become absorbed in watching the scenery 
on the bauks of the river, and she was startled from 
her reverie by his words. 

“I1—I do not know. Mr. Spiers has wandered 
about the world, and been to many strange places 
too. My acquaintance with him has not been of long 
duration, and | know nothing about his friends, 
This young lady may be one of them, but I scarcely 





“T would give a great deal to know; but if it is 
so, I will find it out. I think I should make a first- 
class detective, Miss Ormond, for I can piece things 
together in a marvellous manner sometimes.” 

“T am afraid that you are rather a dangerous per- 
son, Mr. Clifford,’’ said Clare, with a slight laugh. 
“Pray do not use your powers on me, for the idea of 
having my actions observed and my motives scanned 
might drive me to do something questionable, even 
if no other temptation were offered.” 

He recalled her words afterwards, but now he re- 
plied, with a kindly smile: 

“ You are as transparent as the day, Miss Ormond ; 
therefore my acuteness would be thrown away on 
you. Women often do puzzle me, for they are not 
consistent even in wickedness. I would give much 
to be able to read Miss Coyle’s nature as clearly as I 
do yours. She is an enigma I have not yet been able 
tosolve.” 

“Perhaps I may be able to assist you when I get 
to know her well. Women understand each other, 
you know it is said.” 

He shook his head : 

“She will throw her spell over you, as she does 
over all who comenear her—foratime atleast. Why, 
when she first came to Riverdale I was half in love 
with ber myself; but something—-a mere trifle—led 
me to dissect her morally, and I have made up my 
mind that she is the most consummate actress living. 
She came very near ‘fooling me to the top of my 
bent,’ but I fouad her out in time, Sheis very deep, 
but she cannot always have'on her proof armour.” 

“TI declare you make me quite dread a meeting 
with this young lady.” 

“You may have more’cause to dread her than you 
know. But you must not be afraid of her; that 
would give you over to heriat onee. After all, she 
will cozen you so nicely that -youwvill-look on me as 
a suspicious ogre, and.the Claudia as a de- 
fa angel. If it should be so, you need not be 
afraid to tell me, for I would not give you up even 
for that. I-have promised your father, you know, 
and I begin to look upon you as, in some sort, my 
own property.” 

Clare regarded him with a half-startled glance, and 
Mr. Clifford replied to it with a slight laugh. 

“T do not put forward any legitimate claim to you, 
my dear, but you interest me; your father has given 
you into my charge, and I feel responsible to him for 
you. If you will try to give mea daughter's confi- 
dence, we shall get on admirably together, I have no 
doubt.” 

“ I promise to do that,” was the earnest reply. 

What farther she might have added was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a sneering laugh close behind 
them. Both turned, and saw an old man standing 
within a few feet of them, apparently intenton a news- 
paper he held in such a position as to screen his face 
from accurate observation. That his hair and beard 
were nearly white they plainly saw, and Clare re- 
membered that this old man had managed to keep 
near herself and her protector throughout the greater 
part of the day. 

Mr: Clifford spoke to him a little sharply, but no 
notice was taken of him; and a gentleman, sitting 
not far off, politely explained: 

“ T believe that man is deaf; he has been spoken 
to several times to-day, but took no notice unless he 
was touched. He sneers and mutters over the con- 
tents of his newspaper, but he does not care to talk.’ 

There was a sudden chuckle from the person of 
whom the stranger spoke, and in a hoarse tone he 
cried out, as he rattled his paper : 

“The idiots! They think to have everything 
theirown way! Was there ever such a gullible 
people as we who pretend to be the masters of our 
own destiny?” 

Having spoken thus, he abruptly walked away, and 
Mr. Clifford came to the conclusion that he was some 
half-demented politician; but Olare felt a vague 
sense of uneasiuess, for some electric repulsion told 
her dimly that an enemy had been near her in that 
strange-looking old mau. 

Twilight was beginning to fall around them, and 
the first star gleamed out from the empyrean when 
the steamer landed at a small cluster of houses two 
miles below Riverdale. A handsome open carriage 
anda baggage waggon were in waiting, and a middle- 
aged man came on board, spoke respectfully to Mr. 
Clifford, and took charge of Clare's trunks. 

A few moments later she found herself rolling 
smoothly ouward under the shadow of lofty trees, 
on her way to the formidable meeting she began to 
dread so much. 

Mr. Clifford had taken the reins himself, and 
ordered the servant in charge of the carriage to re- 
turn home in the waggon. When they had gone far 
enough away from the landing to be sure that no one 
was in sight or hearing, he checked the speed of the 
horses, and, turning to her, said: 





think it probable,” 





* You must notallow what I have tcld you to make 


you nervous when you meet Mrs, Adair. She sets a 
peculiar value on ease and grace of deportment, and 
you must practise self-control if you wish to make a 
favourable impression upon her at first sight.” 

“T will do my best, but my heart is beating so fast 
that I feel sometimes as if I shall suffocate.” 

“ Driving through this soft air will enable you to 
recover from that before the trial comes. You are 
quite sure to please her after she becomes acquainted 
with you, for you bave all the gifts she most highly 
estimates. She isa hard woman in some respects, 
but she is both just and generous, and you need not 
be afraid to act out your natural character in the 
home to which you are going.” 

Clare sighed. 

“If there was not so much at stake for those I love 
I would not be so nervous. Oh! Mr. Clifford, you 
don't know what itis to feel that on you depends, 
perhaps, the whole future prosperity of all who are 
dearest to you on earth.” 


“ My dear, that is a responsibility which all good. 


men are bound to feel ; but I admit that it isa heavy 
burden to be laid on the shoulders of a young girl 
like yourself. Let this console you, however: 
whether Mrs. Adair likes you or not she will make a 
fair provision for your mother. Mrs. Ormond is her 
nearest relative, you know, and the old lady has too 
much pride of race to allow her niece to live in 
poverty. Try to compose yourself; and, above all, 
do not suffer yourself to be anxious about the 
future.” 

Clare sank back upon her seat, ‘and made a suc- 
cessful effort to control the dread with which the 
approaching interview inspired her. ‘ She could soon 
look calmly out on the winding road which afforded 
occasional glimpses of the river. The full moon 
arose and-threw long, tremulous lines of light u»on 
the rippling water ; fire-flies flitted to and fro, and 
the whole woodland was vocal with insect life. 

The influence ‘of the hour and scene gradually 
calmed the young girl, and when a turn in tle road 
brought Riverdale in sight she felt herself equal to 


‘the meeting that awaited her. 


The place stood in a curve in the river ; the shore 
sloped gradually upward from the water’s edge toa 
wide sweep of level ground; from that there was a 
second rise, and on the plateau above stood the 
ancient mansion of the Beauforts, with large trees 
massed together at either wing; these curved iu a 
half-circle, leaving a wide, open space in front of this. 
stately-looking pile. 

The house had been built in imitation of a French 
chateau by the great-grandfather of the present oc- 
cupant, Colonel Beaufort, who had accompanied the 
small band of Huguenots who escaped from France. 
He had managed to bring with him a considerable 
portion of his wealth in the shape of jewels, which 
he sold in England, and invested in lands in his new 
country. 

His affairs prospered greatly. He married a rich 
woman; built a home so substantial that here, 
after the lapse of more than a century, itstood in 
massive pride, as comfortable to live inas when it 
was first erected. At each corner of the building 
stood a large circular tower, clothed to the roof with 
ivy, mingled with the Virginia creeper, now in full 
bloom, andthe long wreaths of scarlet flowers 
massed together in picturesque confusion around the 
long, narrow windows which gave light to the spa- 
cious rooms within. The central portion of the house 
contained many rooms, opening from a wide hal? 
which arose to the roof ; from this wound upwards a 
grand staircase, with balusters of black walnut gro- 
tesquely carved, 

A modern iron fence enclosed the extensive lawn, 
which in places was dotted with clumps of shrubbery 
judiciously placed, and a hedge of English hawthorn, 
mingled with monthly roses, grew within a few feet 
of the fence. 

A wide gravelled sweep led up to the stone steps. 
of the portico, and on either side of these was a 
massive pillar, on the top of which a large vase was 
placed, in which grew oleanders in full bloom. A 
boy had been stationed at the gate to watch for the 
carriage; it flew open at their approach, and before 
Clare had time to get into another nervous flutter the 
spirited horses had dashed up to the entrance, and 
she saw a lady standing just beyond the shadow of 
the oleanders, with the moonlight falling over her 
proudly poised head and stately figure. A cloud of 
white drapery fell around her, and Clare was almost 
startled by the regal loveliness of this woman. 

Claudia Coyle was indeed superbly beautiful. No 
goddess in marble could have surpassed her in regu- 
larity of feature or gracefulness of form; but those 
cold, impassive creations lacked the subtle, vital 
charm which pervaded her whole person—speaking 
in her large, liquid black eyes, smiling in her red, 
sensuous, though exquisitely formed lips. Her hair, 
of a deep bronze hue, was gathered into a knot at 
the back of her head, from which long, tendril-like 
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Curls fell upon her fair neck. Her arms were bare 
nearly to the shoulder, and a single bracelet, repre- 
senting the coils of a serpent, was wound several 
times around her left wrist, the head of the reptile 
set with glittering gems, which gave it a venomous 
and almost life-like appearance. 

With a slow, undulating movement, which seemed 
to Clare the perfection of grace, Miss Coyle came 
forward to welcome the stranger. 

In a clear voice, which had a slight metallic sound, 
she said: 

“Good evening, Mr. Clifford. Yon have done your 
devoir well, and brought us the fair spirit my dear 
old friend will be so happy to receive into her home. 
I need no introduction to you, Miss Ormond, for Mrs. 
Adair and I have talked so much of you that I feel 
as if we are already uainted. I welcome you to 
Riverdale as the adopted daughter of the house, and 
its future mistress.” 

She took Clare’s hand in ‘her firm white fingers 
pressed it kindly, and, stooping forward, lightly 
kissed her brow. 

At the first view of this imperial woman Clare felt 
her heart contract, and a strange calmness came over 
her, tlie origin of which she could never have ex- 
plained. She felt as a man might who has been 
forced into a duel against his will, but when the 
supreme moment came found courage to defend his 
life coolly, even if it must be at the cost of that of 
his adversary. 

Clare felt as if she was face to face with her destiny 
now, and in her soul arose the courage to hold her 
own against this fair incarnation of power, pride, and 
guileful sweetness. 

She submitted to the caress, and gently said : 

“Thank you. I hope, indeed, that in you I shall 
find a true friend.” 

Miss Coyle frowned slightly at the emphasis the 
speaker unconsciously placed on the word “ true,’’ but 
with a gay laugh she replied: 

“Of course I shall be true to you, though that 
does not matter much to you, who are to become the 
lady paramount here.” 

Then, turning towards Mr. Clifford, she said, with 
her most fascinating smile : 

“T remembered your fondness for tea, and I have 
a cup of it to offer you. You will come in and join 
us, of course. Mrs. Adair is lying down, and she will 
not be ready to receive Miss Ormond for half an hour 
yet.” 

He accepted the invitation, and Miss Coyle took 
or by the hand and led her up the steps as she 
said : 


“Let me enter the portal of your future home with 
you, that some chance ray from your good fortune 


may fallon me. ‘It is better to be bora lucky than 
rich,’ says the old proverb, and you and I illustrate 
its truth. I was the daughter of a millionaire; now 
—I am Mrs. Adait’s companion.” 

Clare did not complete the comparison; she was 
too much occupied with the appearance of the beau- 
tiful home she was assured by this girl] would some 
day be her own to pay much heed to what the fair 
Claudia was saying. 

The hall floor was paved with tiles made in imita- 
tion of marble, and the walls were covered with 
family portraits. Among them was Pierre Beaufort, 
the old Huguenot, wio had shed his blood for an un- 
grateful sovereign, then fled from his kingdom that 
he might gain freedom to worship Heaven after the 
convictions of his own conscience. 

Miss Coyle removed Clare’s bonnet, and placing it 
on a table, led the way into a spacious room, lighted 
by a chandelier with ground-glass shades. 

In a bay-window, which had been thrown out to- 
wards one end of the apartment, was placed a round 
table, set for three persons, 

A neat-looking servant was in attendance, and in 
a few moments they were seated at the table, aud, by 
some magical power exercised by Miss Coyle, the 
three were talking together as freely and pleasantly 
as if no feeling of mistrust was in existence between 


them. 
(To be continued.) 





Wonners or THE Huavens.—There may be 
seen at present, soon after t, planet 
Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, and the Moon, all career- 
ing magnificently in their orbits ; Mars in the east, 
Venus in the west, and Jupiter about in his zenith, 
with the moon rising toward her meridian. They 
all seem nearly in a direct line in the heavens, and 
are, when unclouded, remarkably brilliant, atford- 
ing a rare and beautiful sight, such as we are not 
often favoured with. ‘This attractive display may 
be observed for several evenings tocome. Saturn 
does not rise until towards morning, and Mercury 
rarely appears to the naked eye. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas.—Anecdotes of Alexandre 
Dumas are passing about in the European journals. 
One of the best was told by Dumas himself, the last 








time he was in England. After his son’s great suc- 
cess a pon Mn “s Soonbenn Camelias,’’ Alexandre 
wro’ im as a stranger, congratulatin: 
him on the book, and expressing a desire to nliiee 
the author’s acquaintance. “I myself am a literary 
man,” said he, in conclusion, “and you may have 
heard my name as the author of ‘Monte Christo.’ ”’ 
Damas fils was equal to the occasion. He wrote 
immediately in reply, expressing the:great pleasure 
he would have in making his ecorrespondent’s ac- 
quaintance, principally on account of the high 
terms in which he had always heard his father speak 
of the author of “ Monte Christo.” 


OLIVE’S TRUST. 


By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” &c. 
ie ee eres 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Wordsworth. 

Outve’s heart ached with pitying sorrow for her 
father, whose faltering voice told of the pain it cost 
him to speak of the hidden grief of his life. 

By every means in her power, by loving gentle- 

ness, by affectionate sympathy and by tender interest 
she showed him that the words “Always your 
daughter” were not the mere idle utterance of the 
lips, but had been prompted by the warmest and best 
feelings of a good and warm heart, and Rawdon 
Markham, who sinve he left Ripplebrook had almost 
forgotten what it was to be loved, took Olive’s hand 
and held it in his tightly, clinging to it as if for help 
and strength through the whole narration of his loug 
story. 
“y must go back a long way in my life,” said he, 
“to the time when I -was a boy, to make you compre- 
hend what I have to tell. Brought upin the couutry 
by an old uncle with the notion that I was to inherit 
all his large fortune, I led the life most lads would 
have done under similar circumstances. I rode, shot, 
fished, hunted, and, in a desultory manner, studied. 
I fell in love and fell out again; then, as I got on in 
years, I became restless, and was seized with an 
ardent desire to see something more of the world 
than Stevingdean and the country twenty miles 
round about; my uncle put no obstacles in the way, 
he furnished me with a sufficieacy of money, and 
sent-me away with his blessing to travel for six 
months.” . 

Rawdon Markham paused, and Olive, understand- 
ing how painful was the recollection of the past, 
waited eagerly for him to resume. 

“T started with the notion of seeing the whole 
world. London, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Naples—all tlie 
famous cities I had ever heard of, I proposed visiting. 
I was for the first time in my life wholly and com- 
pletely my own master—free to go whither I would, 
free to do whatever I desired! Oh, that freedom ! 
I rejoiced at it as I quitted Stevingdean asa caged 
bird might rejoice at its escape, but ere three months 
had passed [ cursed it with all the bitterness of a 
blighted heart and a wasted life.” 

“ Did your misfortunes then begin so early ?” 

“Yes, eremy boyhood had passed. I hardly know 
in what words to speak to you of all that happened 
at this period of my life. I came to London a coun- 
try lad, knowing nothing of the sins, the pleasures, 
the vices, and the allurements of a big city, and I 
fell into bad company. Thuse are not wanting who 
are willing enough to teach an innocent youth the 
shortest road to ruin, especially if he happen to have 
his pockets well filled with bank-notes.” 

Olive shuddered and tightened her grasp of her 
father’s hand. 

“Tam not going to detail to you the life I spent, 
nor do I intend to describe the scenes in which the 
greater portion of my time was passed, Instead of 
travelling about the world as I had intended, I never 
left London, spending all the money given me by my 
uncle in riotous living.” 

“ Did not your uncle hear of it ?” 

“Not at the time—not at the time, or he would 
have checked me in my downward course. I kept 
my whercabouts a close secret from him.” 

“ Who were the friends who acted so foully by 

ou?” 
™ Harpies—well-dressed men who traded on my 
innocence, lived on me so long as I had any money 
in my pocket, and deserted me for some other victim 
as soon as my last farthing was spent.” 

“ Shameful !” 

“Yes—but there are many such. However, let 
me hurry on with my story and come to that portion 
which more nearly affects you and your sisters.” 

“ Pray do.” 

“TI told you when I was at Stevingdean I was con- 
tinually falling in and out of love. I was a youth, 
and I was what is called impressionable, Those who 





preyed upon me were not slow in finding out this 
weakness, and by its means they endeavoured to 
make their hold upon me the firmer—and they suc- 
ceeded.” 

“In what way ?”’ 

“They introduced me to a certain woman—a 
second-rate actress at one of the minor theatres, who 
was a mere tool in their hands. ‘She was good-look- 
ing—showy perhaps is the more correct word— 
stylish, amusing, the very kind of woman in short 
to attract a boy ; besides the glamour of the theatre 
was attached to her. They told me she was eagerly 
sought after by men of the highest rank, but that 
she was unapproachable, save by me. She made love 
to me; she granted me favours denied to the rest 
of the world, as I supposed; she flattered my 
vanity ; she played the réle entrusted to her to per- 
fection. The trap was well baited, and I was 
caught!” 

“Who was this woman?” 

“Tam coming to that presently. I fell over head 
and ears in love with her. I believed her to bea 
paragon of perfection. I was her humble slave, her 
devoted adorer ; and one day, in a moment of folly of 
which I can never sufficiently repent, I offered to 
make her my wife.” 

“ You married her!” 

“TI married her, Shoe was in no way loth to take 
for a husband the presumed heir of a rich, childless 
widower in the country, and we were wedded 
privately.” 

“You did not tell your uncle?” 

“No. From him of all others the marriage was 
to be kept a close secret. To do this and yet to ob- 
tain money I stovped to falsehood and deception. 
Letters reached Stevingdean from time to time written 
by me and dated from various Continental cities, and 
all these letters contained requests for money to de- 
fray the expense of travelling. Tho remittances 
were sent, and the money, after the unavoidable 
delay, reached me in London, minus, you may be sure, 
a considerable percentage, deducted by my ‘ friends’ 
who helped me to carry out the fraud.” 

“How could you dosuch a thing ?” inquired Olive, 
sorrowfully. 

“You well may ask. I hated myself for the de- 
ception I practised ; but I was little more than a boy, 
I was infatuated by a passion I thought was love, 
and, moreover, I was surrounded by those who had 
acquired a considerable influence over me, aud who, 
in one way or another, twisted me round their fingers 
much as they pleased.” 

“ And—and,” Olive faltered, “was your married 
life happy? Did she prove worthy of your love?” 

“ Happy !” repeated Rawdon Markham, in a tone 
that went to his daughter’s heart ; “ happy! Look 
for yourself and tell me what you think!” 

He pointed to the opposite side of the room, where 
the woman who had conducted Olive to the place 
slumbered the deep sleep of intoxication. 

“Was it she?” Olive asked; and her face ex- 
pressed the horror she felt, though as yet she did 
not fully comprehend the misery entailed upon her 
by this early marriage of her father’s. 

“ You may well be surprised,” said Rawdon Mark- 
ham. “You can see no trace of the beauty, the 
style, the grace that captivated me; but that was 
five-aud-thirty years ago, and five-and-thirty years 
of drink and dissipation will destroy the handsomest 
face ever created. I sometimes wonder myself if 
this bloated, miserable wretch can be the woman 
whom I once adored, whom I considered absolute 
perfection, and for whose sake I sacrificed honour, 
truth, and happiness.” 

“But why have you returned toher? You cannot 
love her now?” 

“Love her! It is for your sake, Olive, and for 
that of your sisters you find me here,” 

“T do not understand.” 

“ You will when | have finished what I have to 
say. Oh, Olive, Olive! do you not comprehend—this 
woman, my first wife, is alive. The marriage with 
your mother was no marriage, and you, Olive—you, 
my children, have the sin of your father visited upon. 
you; you are illegitimate—you are nobody’s chil- 
Gren! Oh, Heaven! that I, your father, should have 
to speak these words!” 

“ Mother—poor mother!” sobbed Olive. 

“Darling, 1 daily thank Heaven she is in her 
grave—it would have killed me had I known the 
truth while she lived.” 

“Then you were ignorant that this woman was 
alive when you married mamma!” 

“Oh, Olive! Have you such an evil opinion of 
me as to suppose I would have betrayed her con- 
fiding love? No! never, never! I believed this 
woman was dead, or even the great and true love I 
bore your mother would have been powerless to draw 
me into so great a sin as that I committed in ignor- 
ance. Believe this, Olive; for mercy’s sake believe 
this! The wrong I have done is hard enough to 
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bear; do not imagine it intentional. Can you forgive 
me?” 

“T shall always be the same daughter to you,” 
Olive answered, and she kissed her father’s forehead 
and smoothed back the tangled hair from his brow. 

The tears filled his eyes, and it was some moments 
before he could proceed, and when he did his voice, 
in spite of all efforts to control it, betrayed how 
great was his agitation. 

“ Tbere is much more to tell,” he continued. “ For 
some months [ lived in a kind of fool’s paradise, loving 
and believing myself to be loved. Reckless about 
money, I lavished upon my wife costly presents and 
jewellery, and strove by every means in my power to 
wake her happy.” 

“ Was she not happy?” 

“So long as all went smoothly, so long as her 
whims were gratified and money was forthcoming to 
minister to her pleasures I had not much cause to 
complain. She never really cared for me, but she 
kept up the pretence for a while, then the change 
came.” 

“ What brought it about ?” . 

“T will tell you. It was madness on my part to 
suppose that the imposition 1 was practising upon 
my uncle could go on for ever. The meagre letters 
written by me in London and posted abroad always 
contained requests for money, and, for the very best 
of reasons, no account of my travels. I was not seen 
in the Continental cities from which my letters were 
dated, and I was seen in London. It took some time 
for this news to reach my uncle’s ears; it took still 
longer to convince him that I was playing the un- 
worthy part of which I was accused ; but when the 
strength of the evidence against me became irre- 
sistible, the old man journeyed to London to convince 
himself by the evidence of his own eyes of the truth 
or falsehood of the reports that had reached his 
ears.” 

“Did he love you?” 

“Asafather. Poor Uncle Nat! How often have 
I mourned my ingratitude to him!” 

“ Did he find you in London ?” 

“Yes. One evening I gave a supper party to a 
number of those whom I was foolish enough to call 
friends. We had everything that money could pur- 
chase. We had a gay and merry company ; the lights 
glittered and shone reflected in the mirrors, the 
wines bubbled and sparkled in the choicest glass. By 
my side sat my wife, radiant and splendid. We all 
had been drinking freely, and were in that state when 
the most terrible events have but little effect. The 
door of the room suddenly opened, and full in front 
of me stood my kind, generous uncle whom I had so 
grossly deceived.” 

“What did you do? Did he reproach you?” 

“TI can never forget the dismay with which I 
viewed his entrance, nor the alarm with which I con- 
templated the probable consequences of his discovery 
of the life I was leading; but the wine I had drunk 
gave me a false courage, and, ashamed to show the 
humiliation I felt, I endeavoured to brazen out my 
disgrace.” ‘ 

“Did you not speak to him ?” 

“Yes. I said: ‘Ladies ani gentlemen,’ address- 
ing my guests, ‘this is my uncle, to whom you are 
indebted for all the good things you have enjoyed 
upon this and many other occasions. Make him wel- 
come,’ then, turning to the old man, whose face 
showed the grief and sorrow he felt, I besought him 
in jovial tones to join the party.” 

“ How could you receive him in such a manner ?” 

“T had been drinking freely, Olive; I was hardly 
master of my words or actions.” 

“ What answer did he make ?” 

“He took me on one side and laid his hands upon 
my shoulders in the old way that had once been so 
familiar to me in my happy days of innocence at 
Stevingdean. ‘Rawdon, dear boy,’ he said, in a tone 
in which kind love and bitter sorrow were united, 
‘Rawdon, you have grieved me more than I can tell. 
You will be sorry fer it. You are in no fit state to 
talk tome now. Come to me to-morrow at my hotel. 
My dear boy! my dear boy! how could you de- 
ceive me? You have broken my heart!’ His voice 
faltered and his limbs shook as he gazed into my face, 
while I, with a foolish pride, endeavoured to laugh 
off the whole matter.” 

“How kind he was to you!”’ said Olive. 

“ Ah, my daughter, had I only known what a kind, 
true friend he was, I would rather have cut off my 
hands than have treated him in the way I did. But 
we never learn those things till too late. Life is 
made up of regrets.” 

“But you dismissed your friends when he had 
gone? You felt then how wroug you had been?” 
asked Olive, anxiousiy. 

Rawdon Markham shook his head. 

“Things had gone too far with me for that,” he 
continuec. “We continued our festivities until far 


health, we joked about him, we laughed at his old- 

fashioned appearance; and I swore, with drunken 

earnestness, that I was not a man who would brook 
any interference, and declared my uncle’s visit un- 
invited was an insolent intrusion.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“Tt was not I who spoke, it was the wine.” 

“ And in the morning ?” 

“In the morning I went to his hotel—not humbly, 
to sue for pardon, but defiantly, to defend myself by 
sheer impudence. The fumes of the wine had not 
evaporated; I was mad and reckless—little likely 
to reason—and I paid the penalty for my 

olly.” 

“Was he angry ?” 

“Nothing could have been kinder than his recep- 
tion. As if nothing had occurred to divide us, he 
spoke to me in a loving, fatherly manner, and be- 
sought me to give up the life I was leading and re- 
turn with him to Stevingdean. ‘ Bury the past,’ he 
said, ‘Come home with me, and all shall be as if 
you had never been absent. I will ask no questions, 
I will make no allusions. My son, my sou—for son 

you are to me—come home!’ ”’ 

“Could you resist such an appeal ?” 

“Hardly. Yet it was not only myself of whom I 
had to think. The infatuation which had led me to 
marry was not at an end ; I could not separate myself 
from my wife. ‘I cannot come,’ I answered my 
uncle ; ‘Il am married.’ ‘I know it,’ he rejoined ; ‘I 
know that a band of scheming rogues have taken ad- 
vantage of your inexperience of the world and have 
enticed you into a marriage with a worthless woman.’ 
In answer I defended her; he rejoined, applying to 
my wife epithets which I cannot repeat. The anger 
which he felt exhausted itself against my wife; for 
me he had but words of kindness. I grew furious, 
I would not listen to a word against the woman I 
believed to be so perfect ; I hurled the insulting epi- 
thets back at him, and declared myself my own 
master.” 

“ Did he quarrel with you?” 

“No. Even then he spoke to me so gently and 
lovingly that I wonder how I could have withstood 
him. ‘Rawdon, my dear, dear son,’ said he, ‘ you must 
soon acknowledge the truth of what I have said ; the 
woman you have married is utterly abandoned and 
worthless, she does not care for you, she never has 
cared for you—leave her.’ I told him no power on 
earth should separate us. ‘Listen to me,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I will make her a handsome allowance to 
live apart from you. You return with me to Steving- ° 
dean, and all shall be asof old.’ His voice shook 
and his hands trembled as he made this proposition. 
I could see he yearned for me, that, at a single con- 
cession on my part, he would fold me in his arms, 
and we should be father and son once more; but I 
steeled my heart, and answered him harshly that I 
would never desert my wife, and accused him of mo- 
tives the most unjust and ungenerous for urging me 
to do so.” 

“Oh, father, what a kind and noble-hearted man 
he must have been !’’ 

“You may well say that, Olive.” 

“ How he must have loved you !” 

“ Indeed, he did; and I threw away his love for 
the drunken creature you see lying yonder. Spare 
me reproaches ; my conscience is the bitterest re- 
proach I can have,” 

“Indeed, I had no intention to reproach. Pray 
0 on.” . 

* To cut the matter short, I spurned his offer with 
contempt. He told me in that case 1 must expect 
no more money from him, that he would not supply 
me with gold to be squandered on the infamous 
harpies by whom I was surrounded, I answered I 
would be independent of him from that moment, and 
I leftthe room. For a moment at the door I paused 
and looked round. Never shall I forget the old man 
as he sat in the arm-chair, his head bowed forward 
resting on his hands, and his whole frame shaken by 
silent, convulsive sobs—never. His long, white 
hair, his bent frame, his thin shaking hands! That 
interview aged him ten years, Olive.”’ 

“Could you leave him so after all his kindness to 
ou?” 

“T did—I left him there prostrated by grief at my 
conduct, and—and we never met again! May Heaven 
forgive me!” 

Rawdon Markham, overcome by emotion, made no 
effort to restrain his sobs, and the tears rolled duwn 
his furrowed cheeks, and his whole frame quivered 
with the intensity of his sorrowful remembrances. 
Olive made no effort to check the flow of his tears, 
but sat silently by his side, his hand still clasped in 
both her own, while the wretched woman, the cause 
of all her father’s misfortune, tossed uveasily in her 
drunken slumber. 

“ Retribution was not long in overtaking me,” re- 
commeuced Rawdon Markham, wheao he had to a 





into the morning. We drank the good old man’s 


ply of money I had by me was soon exhausted, and 
when the creature whom I had made my wife dis- 
covered no fresh supplies were forthcoming, she 
made no further attempts to simulate the affection 
she had never felt. Day by day her conduct became 
worse to me, harsh words, repeated quarrels, the 
false consolation of drink, prolonged absences— 
everything that could make me miserable she tried, 
and with success. I sank almost into the state you 
see me now, but then I had more of the energy of 
youth, and obtained some employment which enabled 
me to live; but the curse of my life was the wife for 
whom I had sacrificed everything.” 

Again Olive glanced in horror at the miserable 
woman and shuddered. 

“ Well may you shudder,” continued her father. 
“No words can express the loathing with which I 
grew to regard her. She made no secret of her dis- 
like for me, She was ever declaring it was only for 
the sake of my money she married me, but when I 
proposed a se tion she was far too cunning to 
agree to it, for she still believed I should inherit my 
uncle’s property.” 

“You heard nothing of him? You made no effort 
at reconciliation ?” 

“TI was too proud. I would not confess that he was 
right and I wrong, and no tidings of him reached me 
till in a newspaper I read the account of his death, 
and a statement that all his large fortune had been 
bequeathed by him for the foundation of an hospital.” 

“ Did that news make any difference to—to——” 

“Tomy domestic misery? Yes, it increased it 
tenfold. No words can describe to you the wretched 
life I led ; for two years I suffered all the anguish of 
which an utterly miserable man is capable,” 

“* My poor father!” 

“Nay, child, do not pity me! I had no one to 
blame for it but myself. I was reaping as I had 
sown. During those years of wretchedness a child 
was born to my wife, a girl—they told me I was ‘ts 
father. I accepted it, and hated it.” 

“ Hated your own child!” 

Rawdon Markham looked sadly into Olive’s face, 
and seemed about to make some rejoindcr, but he 
only sighed and bent his eyes downward, 

“ Does the child live?” 

“ The child lives,” 

“ Where is she? She must be my sister.” 

Rawdon Markham held his peace, 

“ After awhile,” he continued, passing his hand 
through his hair, “ after awhile, there came a brighter 
day. A distant relation died and left me, if not @ 
fortune, at all events sufficient to live in a certain 
amount of comfort. Determined not to commence a 
new life clogged with the woman I had married, L 
offered hor a third of the money to leave the country, 
taking the child with her. After much haggling and 
dispute the matter was arranged. I secured them 
berths on board an American ship. I saw them on 
board at Liverpool. I watched the vessel sail with 
a gladness of heart I had not felt for many, many @ 
long day, and I returned to London comparatively a 
free man.” 

“ Did you take possession of the legacy ?” 

“‘ Yes, and once more returned to the sphere of life 
to which I had been accustomed before I was dragged 
down from it by my wife.” 

“But what made you suppose she was dead ?” 

“Tam coming to that. In course of time came the 
news that the ship in which I had seen them sail for 
America had been burit on her outward passage, and 
every soul on board had perished. It was an emi- 
grant ship, crammed with a living freight, and every 
body was talking of the terrible disaster, every one 
pictured the horror of the situation, the crowded ship 
alone in the midst of the ocean, blazing from stem tu 
stern, giving the wretched folks on board only the 
choice of two deaths—by fire or by water. I—I could 
not speak of it with becoming gravity. My heart 
leapt for joy when I heard the news.” 

“ Father!” 

“Yes, Olive, I had not a thought, not a feeling of 
commiseration for the others—ouly the great sense of 
liberation, of joy, of happiness for myself—l was 
free! It mattered not to me how horrible the death, 
1 cared not for those who had perished at the same 
time; I only knew the woman to whom I had bound 
myself for life at the altar was gone—was dead, and 
I rejoiced with a demoniacal rejoicing that I was no 
longer clogged.”’ 

Olive shrank from her father, for her gentle nature 
recoiled from rejoicing at so terrible a scene; yet it 
was but natural. It was easier for ler to imagine 
the actual horrors of the burning ship than the men- 
tal tortures to which Rawdon Markham was sub- 
jected while the woman lived. 

“ You may be quite sure,” continued Olive’s father, 
after a pause, “ you may be quite sure that I did not 
return to my former mode of life. I did not squan- 
der the money I received in riot and dissipation. The 





certain extent recovered his composure. “Th: sup- 
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on my first arrival in London afforded me a false and 
vicious pleasure filled me with disgust. My second 
existence as a gentleman was as quiet as my first had 
been riotous. I went about from town to town, 
mostly the English watering-places, and enjoyed my- 
self aiter a quict fashion, making few friends and 
leading a solitary life—for my former experience had 
made me suspicious of all my fellow-creatures—till 
chance threw me in the way of your mother.” 

“My mother! Oh, tell me of her !” cried Olive. 

“What shall I tell you? Shall I tell you how, 
coming upon her youthful innocence, so different from 
all I have been accustomed to, I loved her? How her 
ignorance of the world’s wickedness made her appear 
to me like an angél sent from Heaven? Ah, Olive, 
you do not know—you never can know—what it was 
for me, fresh from a life where roguery, deceit, and 
sin were the prevailing characteristics, to meet with 
one 80 fresh, so pure, so innocent, as your mother,”’ 

“No wonder you loved her.” 

“No; I must have indeed sunk hopelessly low had I 
failed to do that. It was not with a wild, boyish passion 
I loved her, but with the quiet and more sober adora- 
tion of wiser years. Love can have no hold without 
respect, aud I respected her as much as I loved her— 
she was so good, so pure, so true. She made me a 
better man than ever I should have been without 
her.” 

“ Did you tell her the story of your life?” 

“T did, though not so fully asI have detailed it to 
you. She pardoned my faults while she reproved 
me for them. We were married, and went to live at 
Ripplebrook, where we passed together seven such 
years of perfect happiness as it rarely falls to the lot 
of man to experience. All the happiness of a life- 
time was compressed into those few short years, and 
when death came into the house and took her from 
me, I felt as if there remained to me nothing for 
which to live till your child eyes came peering tear- 
fully and anxiously into mine, there I saw the reflec- 
tion of your mother’s face, and my heart grew glad 
again at the thought of watching you as you grew 
from the loving child into the perfect woman—the 
image of what your mother had been, and I prayed 
that I might live to see it.” 

Olive pressed her father’s hand in silent gratitude, 
but her heart was too full to speak. ; 

“Our affairs here on earth, Olive, are arranged for 
us by a wise Power that foresees all. In my grief 
at your dear mother’s death 1 murmured ingratitudes 
that she should have been taken from me, but now 
in all humbleness and contrition I acknowledge my 
fault, and return thanks to Heaven that she did not 
live to learn that she was not my wife. The know- 
ledge would bave killed her. I would have spared 
you the pain, Olive, of learning the terrible truth, but 
you would not let me. You look at me with your 
mother’s open, truthful, trusting eyes and I feel that 
I must tell you all. ‘I, the father, humiliate myself 
before my daughter, aud say, Olive—dearest Olive— 
in your mother’s name and in your own, can you for- 
give me?” 

In reply the tearful girl flung her arms about her 
father’s neck and sobbed upon his shoulder. 

**Oh, father!” she cried, “if you have erred you 
have suffered, and who am I that you should ask my 
forgiveness? Dear father! let me repeat again what 
I have said before: I am your daughter—come what 
may I shall always be your daughter.” 

Hand-in-hand sat the two, father and child, in 
silent love ; the hubbub of the streets and the rattle 
of the vehicles sounded dull in their ears; the pre- 
sence of the woman who had wrought all the woe 
was forgotten, and Rawdon Markham and Olive re- 
mained absorbed in their own thoughts, and at last 
there was full confidence between them. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Oh, life! thou art a galling load 
Along a rough, a weary road 
To wretches such as I! Burns. 

Lone as had been Rawdon Markham’s narration 
he had by no means come to the end of what he had 
to tell, for he had only brought up the story of his 
sufferings to the death of the mother of the three 
girls whose words and actions have been chronicled 
in these chapters, and there remained much more to 
explain, 

‘To Olive the time she had spent with her father 
seemed short indeed, and when, as they sat in that 
dingy room, hand clasped in hand, the clock of some 
neighbouring church struck midnight the young girl 
could hardly believe the evidence of her ears, 

‘How thoughtless of me!” cried her father, “ to 
keep you here so late. You cannot return to Hamp- 
stead to-night.” 

Olive declared she had no intention of doing any- 
thing of the sort, that she purposed remaining where 
she was, and that her one ardent desire was to have 
revealed to her the story of the concluding portion 
of her father’s life—the connecting link which bound 





the story she had just heard to the strange events 
which had come under her own cognisance. 

“There is not much more to tell,” said Rawdon 
Markham, “ but what little there is is important.” 

“Pray go on.” 

“T may pass over fourteen years of my life, the 
time after your dear mother’s death until twelve 
months since. Through them I was happy with a 
quiet, contented, subdued happiness. I wanted no 
more than my little house and garden at Ripplebrook ; 
I desired no other society than that of my children. 
Little did I think the sins of the past would rise again 
to torment me; little did I dream that the follies of 
my youth had not been expiated in full. ‘The 
tidings came upon me like a thunder-shock one day 
tbat my first wife was alive—was in England!” 

“Why did you not tell me then?” inquired Olive, 
tenderly. 

“ My darling, my darling, how could I?” answered 
her father, in a tone of voice that betrayed the agony 
he felt. “How could I tell you that your mother 
had never really been my wife? How could I tell 
you that you and your sisters were in truth but 
namvless waifs and strays in the world? No, no. 
I had but one desire, and that is the key to every- 
thing that has seemed strange and mysterious in my 
conduct. That desire was to keep the whole affair a 
secret from you, to prevent you Bass ever knowing 
your disgrace.” 

“ You should have told me,” murmured Olive, sadly. 

“You know,” continued Rawdon, not heeding the 
remark, * you know that though my income was not 
large it was sufficient to keep us all in tolerable com- 
fort 2?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“In three months the woman who lies yonder re- 
duced it to one-third. She discovered my where- 
abouts, and, by threats of taking legal proceedings to 
assert her position as my wife, extorted from me 
almost everything I possessed. As for myself I would 
have acknowledged her to be my wile to the world, 
and would have defied public opinion; but for your 
sake, for the sake of you and your sisters, I could 
uot do this, Had she come to Ripplebrook you must 
all have left it. I could not bear that this should be. 
Rather than see it I sacrificed everything, till tho 
time came at last when I had little or no more money 
with which to purchase silence.” 

“ During this time you never saw her ?” 

Olive indicated who she meant by a glance across 
the room. 

“Never, Until the day after I left Ripplebrook I 
had not scen her since we parted on board the 
American vessel at Liverpool.” 

“Why did ‘you go then ?” 

“ For the same reason that actuated me through- 
out—to secure her silence. In London I made ar- 
rangements with a lawyer by which the small pro- 
perty 1 had left was bound down to you and your 
sisters in such a way that it could not be touched 
by any but you, aud not that till after my death; 
then I voluntarily returned to the hated life I had 
once led before with the woman I had married. It 
was the only way to secure her secresy. Had I re- 
mained with you at Ripplebrook the truth must have 
been discovered sooner or later. It would only have 
been a question how long the evil day might be 
postponed ; but I came to London, I met my wife, 
after « separation of eight-and-twenty years, aud by 
living with her secured her secresy.” 

“Oh, father, had you but told me this before how 
much misery might have been avoided !” 

“ My child, it was for your own sake I remained 
silent.” 

** It was indeed kind and noble of you; but, father, 
could you not trust your daugliter’s love ?” 

Rawdon Markham sighed wearily, and looked up 
into Olive’s face. 

“ My darling, I would have spared you the pain,” 
he said. “You do not, cannot know what this 
woman is. Do not imagine for aw instant that it 
was affection on her part that led her to seek me out 
—it was tle greed for money, for money to be spent 
in drunkenness. How she can have spent the large 
sums she has had from me I cannot imagine.” 

“But now the supply is exhausted does she still 
desire you to remain with her?” 

“Yes. It is the spiteful exercise of power. Sho 
tells me again and again she hated me when she 
married me. She hates me still, but the law has given 
her a hold over me, and that law she will exert to 
the utinost, if only to secure my misery. With a 
fiendish merriment she chuckles over me as her pro- 
perty, bound to ber for life, and I am powerless. This 
is on those rare occasions when she is sober, In her 
drunken moments she alternates between maudlin 
affection and incoherent blasphemies, and my only 
moments of peace are when she is as you see her 


“Oh, father! You have voluntarily accepted this 


” 
. 


life to save your children pain and disgrace 





Rawdon Markham bowed his head, 

“When Tleft you at Ripplebrook it was with the 
hope that by a personal interview I might effect 
some arrangement which would secure her secresy ; 
but acreature like that is not amenable to reason. 
Still, I cherished another hope—how could I help it? 
—that she might die! Leading the life she docs, it 
is a marvel she has lived so Jong. The end must 
soon come, then—then I shall be free.” 

Rawdon Markham raised his head and drew a 
long, full breath, and in anticipation of this termina- 
tion to his troubles a brighter look came across his 
face than had been there during any previous part of 
the long conversation. 

“ You shall not wait for that,” said Olive, firmly. 
_ Her father looked up into her face anxiously and 
inguiringly, and she continued: 

“No; the burthen shall not all be laid upon your 
shoulders. You have confided your sorrow to me, 
and I will help you bear it. You must leave this 
place—you must quit this woman. Defy her—let her 
do her worst, Be sure of this, dearest father, what- 
ever may come, I will be at your side. I have searched 
for you; I have found you; you have told me your 
secret, an now nothing this world can do shall part 
us. For my sake, for the sake of my dead mother, 
grant this request!” 

“My darling daughter!” cried Rawdon Markham, 
deeply affected, and he covered Olive’s hand with 
kisses, 

There was a silence of some minutes’ duration, 
broken at last by Olive. 

“Father,” said she, ‘you have told me all as re- 
gards myself, but you have not explained one thing 
which has much perplexed me.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“The connection between Mrs, Greville Paisley 
and yourself.” 

Rawdon looked full into his child’s face as he mada 
answer: 

“Mrs. Greville Paisley is my daughter!” 

Olive uttered a cry of astonishment and let fall her 
father’s hand, Extraordinary as liad been the dis- 
closures she had heard, this was the one for which 
she was the least prepared of all. 

“Yes,” Rawdon continued, “I told you a child 
was born of our miserable union, a girl, who, with 
her mother, I saw on board the outward-bound 
American ship. Tho vessel was totally destroyed 
by fire, but a few of the crew and passengers— 
amongst them my wife and child—saved themselves 
in an open boat, and after almost unheard-of suffer- 
ing were picked up by another ship and taken to 
America.” 

* Did you never hear of it?” 

“Never. The news did not reach England for a 
long time, and when it did I was leading the secluded 
life of a recluse, out of the way of all newspapers.” 

“ How was it that for so long this woman refrained 
from acquainting you with the fact?” 

“It was along while before she wanted money. 
Remember that I had given her a largo portion of 
the fortune I had inherited from a distant relative. 
On this she lived in America in some style, and it 
was not until her child was growing up that the 
money began to fail. Rose—that is Mrs. Greville 
Paisley’s name—was a lovely girl, and ler mother, 
remembering how she had turned her own good 
looks to account, resolved to make the best of her 
daughter's beauty. With this end in view she edu- 
cated her for the stage, and at the age of seventeen 
the girl made her first appearance at Oue of the New 
York theatres. Her grace and her beauty created 
quite a furore. In a week she was the talk of the 
whole city. She was run after in a manuer that ex- 
ceeded her mother’s fonlest hopes, and, what was 
perhaps more solidly gratifying, commanded a large 
salary wherever she performed.” 

“ Did the mother live on her daughter’s earnings ?” 

“The mother never cared where the money came 
from so long as she could obtain sufficient to supply 
her wants, The two became quite celebrities in the 
States, and Rose had many advantageous offers of 
marriage; but, as time went on, her mother’s am- 
bitious views increased, and she secretly determined 
that her daughter should be the bride of a wealthy 
English nobleman, and, after a few years of uninter- 
rupted success, the two recrossed the Atlantic, and 
Rose made her appearance in London.” 

“ Aud you knew nothing of it?” 

“Nothing. There was no need for mo to be found 
then, the mother had no wish to discover my where- 
abouts, she had a sufficiency of money, and neither 
knew nor cared whether I was dead or alive.” 

“ How strange!” 

‘Yes ; and stranger still, being in London on busi- 
ness, I was attracted to tle theatre by the fame of 
the new American actress, and I sat calmly through 
the performance gazing with admiration at the beauty 
and versatility of my own daughter—but that was 
years ago, years ago,” 
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Tell me more of her—how came she to marry ?” 
“Naturally she had dozens of would-be admirers 
dangling to her train, but the anticipated nobleman 
did not make his appearance, and, without going into 
all the details, she, after much importunity, accepted 
the hand of Captain Paisley.” 

“ But he was not wealthy?” 

“They supposed him to be. He came of an old 
and aristocratic family, and had—as I had once— 
grand expectations; but they—like mine—vanished 
when it transpired he had married an actress.” 

“ Still they bad sufficient to live upon in comfort- 
able style?” 

“ Precisely ; but that was very different from what 
the mother had plavned for her child. She would 
have done better had she accepted some of her first 
offers from the rich merchants. Moreover, Rose's 
mother found a great difference in her own income. 
The girl left the stage; and though Captain Paisley 
allowed his mother-in-law a pension, she found it 
totally inadequate to supply her extravagances. 
Rose had kept her under a certain control ; the re- 
straint removed, the wretched woman indulged freely 
in her love for strong drinks, and, under the 
influence of intoxication, repeatedly visited her 
daughter’s house and made a disturbance there, much 
to the annoyance, you may be sure, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paisley. Nothing would satisfy her, no promises 
bound her, she got money from them, spent it, and 
returned for more. It was under these circumstances 
that it was thought right that I, if alive, should be 
found and compelled to support my wife !” 

“ Shameful !” 

“No, Olive, no. It was but just. She was my 
wife, I could not deny it, and by the lawI was bound 
to supply her with a roof and bread,” 

“Then it was they set to work to discover you ?” 

“Yes. It took them a long time to do so, and the 
first I knew of the matter was receiving a letter frum 
Mrs. Greville Paisley, detailing some of the particu- 
Jars I have told you aud askiug me to call upon her 
in London.” 

“ And you went ?” 

“JT went. I heard all she had to say; I agreed to 
make the woman who called herself my wife a rea- 
sonable allowance on condition she never came near 
me, and so I thought I had settled the matter—but I 
little knew with whom I had to deal. Weekly fresh 
demands came upon me, until at last I was driven, as 
1 have already explained to you, to take the step that 
has brought me to what you see.” 

“Can that woman, can Mrs, Greville Paisley be 
your daughter? No child would behave to a parent 
as she has done to you.” 

“Think who hir mother was, Olive; besides, be- 
yond the faults of selfisliness and want of heart, she 
has done no wrong. Remember it is a husband's duty 
to support his wife—they asked no more tian that of 
me.” 

The story was told, the mystery was clear now to 
Olive, as she sat by her father’s side in the dingy, 
gloomy, disreputable lodging. 

The streets were hushed, and the booming of St. 
Paul’s clock in the distance striking three was dis- 
tinetly audible. 

At the same moment there sounded the clatter of 
wheels in the narrow court outside, the vehicle 

pped, then came the violent rin.ing of a bell. 

** | will see who it is,” said Rawdon Markham, and 
he lett the room, to return in a few minutes accom- 
yrnied by a lady whose face was concealed by a thick 
veil. 

She raised it as she entered the musty apartment, 

id recognition was instantaneous. 

“Olive!” 

“ Mrs, Paisley!” 

(To be continued.) 


—— — 


EXPERIMENTS recently carried on in India have 
proved that coffee pulp will yield, upon distillation, 
Y per cent. of its own weight of spirit, equal in 
strength to Scotch whisky. Nothing is said as to the 
flavour of this spirit in its raw state, but it appears 
to realise on the spot a price nearly equivalent to 
4s. 6d. per gallon. 

PAWNBLOKING IN Paris DurIneG THE SiEGR, 
—Many curious facts of interest are coming to light 
as to matters in Paris during the recentsiege. lor 
example: No one. was allowed to borrow more than 
“0 franes on any article, no matter what its value 
might be. In spite of this, the pressure for money 
was so great that the store-rooms of the Mont de 
Piété became encumbered with articles,which 150,000 
persons of all classes had pledged. ‘lhere were no 
fewer than 100,000 watches and 25,000 clocks, dia- 
mond necklaces, and bracelets of fabulous values. 
There were also evidences of the distress to which 
persons of rank had been reduced—one piece of lace 
after the other, the last cashmere shawl, or a pocket- 
handkerchief, emb:oidered with a cvronet, of such 
fine material that it was still possible to raise 3 











frances, the lowest figure allowed, upon it; gentle- 
men’s gold-headed canes, even ordinary riding 
whips, and no fewer than 2,000 opera glasses. No 
fewer than 2,300 poor wretches had pawned their 
mattresses, and starving seamstresses had pawned 
1,500 pairs of scissors. 


HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Buerleigh,” &c. 
———_ 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


To whom can riches give repute and trust, 
Content and pleasure, but the good and just “ 


‘ope. 
“Or what malady did Godfrey Revere die, 
madame ?” questioned Claude as they rode home, 

Madame averted her face. 

“It was a disease of the brain,” she said, im a low 
voice. 

“ What was there frightful about it?” 

“Nothing more than is usual in such cases.” 

The false lord looked at her somewhat suspiciously, 
but his thoughts were very much occupied already, 
He was thinking of starting immediately for France. 

Madame experienced mingled relief and horror 
when he told her. To her the idea of his visiting a 
mad-house for any purpose was strangely abhorrent 
—like inviting a horrible fate. 

“ You are beside yourself,” she cried, “to believe 
that hideous old creature’s stories. How came Lady 
Audrey in a French asylum ?” 

Claude was privately of opinion that the band of 
villains to whose wicked league he had sold himself 
knew how she came there, but he did not say so. 

“ You are beset by dangers on every hand,” con- 
tined madame. “ You need to be strengthening your 
position, instead of searching in impossible places for 
a woman who hates you and would ruin you if she 
could. It is my own opinion that Lady Audrey 
drowned herself. I am sure I hope she did.” 

“ Madame!” sternly exclaimed Claude, “ you must 
not give utterance to such abominable hopes in my 
presence.” 

Madame frowned. 

“ Yes, [ know,” she said, angrily, “ you would have 
married her long ago, if you could, and I should 
have permitted you. But only asa measure of safety. 
If the girl is alive, she ought to be in our power. So 
marry her, my lord, if you can find her, and [’ll wish, 
your bride no worse than to dwell under the same roof 
with me.” 

An expression of positive malignity distorted 
madame’s handsome face. 

Claude turned upon her savagely, but he only 
said: 

“Tam glad you have warned me, madame. You 
will never have the chance to wrong bride of mine, 
mark that! I know how to protect those whom 1 
love.” 

Madame bit her lip. 

“* Where do you suppose Sir Angus is ?” she asked, 
after a pause; “it isa loug time since he made his 
escape. Have you uo fears that he may be secretly 
maturing a plot to destroy you ?” 

Claude scowled angrily, and replied : 

“ The police have been ordered not to relax their 
vigilance, and they are besides constantly stimulated 
with fresh rewards. What more can I do?” 

* You can stay and watch your own interests in- 
stead of going on this ridiculous errand.” 

“Enough, madame; I am resolved.” 

‘* Perhaps Lady Audrey is with Sir Angus.” 

Claude started violently. 

“Impossible, madame. 
mad ?” 

“Let me go to France in your place,” entreated 
madame, 

“'l'hat would be sending the hawk after the dove, 
madame. No.” 

They arrived home and found Vance sitting up for 
his master. 

“T have seen Sir Angus,” was his first salutation. 

Lord Neville bounded from the seat into which he 
had just dropped. 

** Where did you see him ?” 

“Jt was while I was at the doctor’s where madame 
sent me,” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“T am positive, my lord. The doctor left me alone 
an instant, and while he was gone Sir Angus opeued 
a door and came nearly into the room, then dodged 
back again.” 

“ Did he see you?” 

“Of course, or he would not have retreated so 
quickly.” 

“ Well,” spoke Lord Neville, in increasing agita- 
tion, “ you set the police after him, did you not?” 

“I did, my lord, as soon as I could get to them, 


Do you want to drive me 





They searched the house from the basement to the 
skylight.” 

“Well?” 

“ He had goneaway. They did not find the smallest 
trace of him.” 

Claude’s fair, handsome face darkened with passion. 

“Gone away ?” he cried; “and you had him right 
under your thumb?” 

“He must have made his escape the instant he saw 
me.” 

Lord Neville was silent. He had allowed himself 
to be lulled into a kind of false security by the fact 
that since the escape from his prison of the man he 
had so bitterly wronged he had heard nothing what- 
ever of him. He had hoped that he had fled the 
country for ever. 

He knit his brows now in anxious thought. The 
victory over the true heir of Neville had so far been 
an easy one—too easy in fact. He was filled now with 
vague misgivings, Sir Angus must have powerful 
friends, or he could never have got out of his prison 
and been concealed so long. Where was he now? 
Might he not, as Madame Revere said, be secretly 
contriving some plan for his destruction? 

Vance took a step nearer. 

“My lord,” he said, “the police are sure to catch 
him before to-morrow night. They are keeping a 
secret but strict watch over the house.” 

“ What did the doctor say ?” 

‘* He pretended to remember that one of his patients, 
a stranger, was waiting for him in the room from 
which Sir Angus came, while I was there. He said 
the gentleman left soon after I did, and that was all 
he knew about it.” 

* You found absolutely no signs of him ?” 

“None, my lord; but he'll have to be sharp if he 
eludes the vigilance of all those who are watching 
for him,” remarked Vance. 

“You may go,” said Olaude, dismissing the man 
abruptly. . . 

He wanted to be alone. 

“TI don’t know how I can go away now,” he said 
to himself when Vance had gone; “* but somehow [ 
can’t get the countess’s story out of my head, and my 
brain has seemed on fire ever since I heard it. Audrey 
in a madhouse? Oh, Heaven! How dare they ? The 
thought of rescuing her is like heaven. 

“Oh, I must go! Even the earldom and the grand 
state I have won have no charms for me without 
sweet Audrey. She will be ill and weak and subdued 
by the terrors of that horrible life. Oh! I think I 
should go mad myself, shut up in such a place. She 
will be so wretched that she will perhaps consent to 
marry me at once for the sake of quitting so frightful 
a piace. Yes, yes, decidedly I must go! Thechance 
of winning Audrey is too good a one to be lost. I 
must leave Sir Angus in the hands of madame and 
the Twelve; and no one but madame must know 
whither I have gone. The Twelve will assist me with 
poor Audrey if they can.” 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
One act that from a thankful heart proceeds 
Excels a th da deeds. ° 

THE Countess Pheefaux satin her boudoir the fol- 
lowing morning. Her toilette was just concluded, and 
she was about to dismiss her maid, a staid-looking 
woman, about forty, hard and anzular, nothing French 
about her but her accent and the small, glittering, 
bead-like black eyes. She was said to understand 
the art of enamelling in a marvellous manner, and it 
was whispered that her mistress paid her a fabulous 
sum for that service alone, aud would have paid her 
double the amount sooner that have parted with her. 

The boudoir was as marvellous in its way as the 
supper-room in which the countess had received her 
guests the night before. 

it was au octagonal apartment, each side an arched 
shallow recess, lined with silken couches, and draped 
with costly lace and azure silk. ‘The light came 
through circular windows of pink glass. ‘The carpet 
was white, starred with blue forget-me-nots. 

‘he countess wore a robe of pale buff silk, with 
trimming of a deeper shade, and ornaments of tur- 
quoise and diamonds. 

There was none of the usual costly litter of such 
au apartment, but two enormous vases of Sévres por- 
celain stood heaped with flowers, aud some exceed- 
ingly fragrant flowering plaut, almost as large as a 
tree, nearly filled one recess. 

At the countess’s right hand was an ivory writing- 
table, beautifully carved, and upon it a blue velvet 
desk, mounted with gold. 

Her ladyship was about to receive some important 
calls, and while she waited for them she sat with her 
enamelled chin resting in her hand—a little hand, 
and white, and literally blazing with jewels. 

“ Please to remember, Marie,” she said to her maid, 
“that 1 am at home only to those I have mentioned. 
There must be no stupid blunders as the day Lord 
Neville’s man came ; and only one at atime, remem- 
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ber. By-the-way, is there no ord yet concerning 
the departure of Lord Neville?” 

“ None, my lady.” 

“ Will he go or stay, Marie?” 

“T cannot tell, madame.” 

“There is some one now,” she said as a little bell 
tinkled in the distance. 

Marie vanished, and appeared again with a letter, 
which the countess tore open with nervous fingers, 
muttering as she read: 

“ The house searched—nothing found—still closely 
watched—dare not leave to ceme and consult with 
you, lest he should returnin my absence—extreme 
caution necessary in communicating with you.” 

The countess ieee “ee smi like a cluster of 
golden lilies and s it iently. 

Before the sweet chimsetind died Marie stood in the 
room. 

“ Send Rocke hither” 

“Mr. Clarkson is waiting.” 

“Let bim wait.” » Poe 

Rocke entered quickly—nobody lingered when 
the summons was from the imperiouscountess. Marie 
withdrew and closed the door. carefully. 

Rocke was a little wiry man, with eyes like a ferret, 
a sharp nose and chia, and gray hait, 

The countes#crossed her little hands upon the 
emerald head of her staff, and leaned: her chin upon 
them, covlly surveying Rocke through the crystal 
goggles for sometioments, 

It was an embartassing position, but the man bore 
it matchlessly. 

“About ready to do me-that ill turn elt?” asked 
the queer old woman, with a jeeri 

“My lady must have her jokey” | the: man, 
colouring faintly. “I'd die to save her ladyshipa« hurt, 
but I don’t ask her to believe it.” 

“Tut! don’t tell me, Where did I seo: you first, 
Rocke ?”” 

“* You found me in: the. fever hospital, your lady- 
ship, after the doctors had’ given meovery and what 
with the gold you gave them to reconsider their de- 
cision and the way you flattered them—but I'd a been 
a dead man in my grave to-day if it hadn’t beem for 
you. WouldI stop at anything after that?” 

“You used to be a detective, didn’t you, Rocke ?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“ You were the chief agent in the capture of a cer- 
tain noted captain of a gang called the T welve, about 
a year and a half ago?” 

“Yes, my lady; and it was the worst job I ever 
‘did too.” 

“Eh, how ?” questioned the countess, quickly. 

“The young fellow wasn’t no more captain of that 
gang than you was.” . 

“What, what? Rocke, are you out of your senses?” 

“He wasn’t guilty, your ladyship; and though I 
got the most credit for that business of any job Lever 
did, it’s always sat like a stone on my conscience.” 

“ How do you know he wasn’t guilty ?” 

“Tt’s a long story told the right way, but the short 
of it was that somebody else set me on the track, and 
the reward was such a figure, and I was so tempted 
with it and my vanity, that I couldn’t resist.” 

“ Who set you on the track ?” 

“I received a letter describing my man. I don’t 
know who sent it—some villain, though. I got a 
couple of fellows and watched for him, and we took 
him just as he was going up his own door-step.”’ 

The couutess leaned back in her chair, 

“Go on,” she said, in a stifled voice. 

“IT kuew from the first look in his face I'd made.a 
mistake, but I hated to own it. Then the way he 
gavein when he saw it wasn’t no use to make a fuss, 
and the way he asked about his wife, that he said he 
hadn’t seen for three months! Oh, my lady !” 

The man stopped and shook his head slowly, 

The countess had covered the lower part of her 
face with her hand. 

She stood up suddenly, leaning on the serpent head 
of her staff. 

“ Ah,” she said, hoarsely, “ I think I see him too. 
Did he not bear himself like a prince through it all, 
like a prince, Rocke ?” 

“ Ah, my lady.” ; 

“ That miserable wife that he hadn’t seen for three 
montis, where was she?” 

“That’s just it, my lady. He worshipped the 
ground she walked on, and she was a winsome, daz- 
zling thing, too; but all through the trial she was 
staying with Madame Revere and Lord Neville, and 
they said she was as gay as though nothing was 
happening to the man who loved her so,” 

The countess struck the floor with her staff. 

“Iniquity! iniquity!” she cried. “I never would 
have gone near you in the hospital, Rocke, if I had 
known that you had a hand in it.” 

*]T deserved to die, my lady, that I did.” 

The countess turned on him sharply. 

“You'd do it again for money, you know you 
would.” 





“Never, my lady, not for piles and piles of it,” 
said Rocke, sorrowfully. 

“* He’s out of prison, Rocke.” 

“IT heard so, my lady, and thanked Heaven for it.” 

“ The police are after him, Rocke. There’s a bigger 
reward than before; and whatever government gives, 
I'll give you as much more if you'll be the means of 
catching him. There now.” 

The staff struck the floor again, and the queer 
countess laughed in her odd way in the very face 
of the startled Rocke. 

“Come, come,” she said, “ you talk of gratitude ; 
do this for me; you can, Rocke; you can hunt him 
down as easily as a dog would a hare. I want to see 
him taken again, you understand—this young fellow 
who carries himself like a priuce, and is so foolish as 
to worship the wife who betrays him and abandons 
him.” 

It was a picture to see Rocke’s face. He was 
white to the lips, and kept putting his hand up to 
his lips and down again in the strangest way, and 
his little eyes seemed to dilate to twice their usual 
size. 

“My lady,” he said at last, moistening his dry 
lips, “if it’s no odds to you I'll go back to the hos- 
pital—into the fever-ward, your ladyship. I'd 
rather.” 

The countess began to stamp up and down thie 
floor at this, leaning on her staff and dragging ler 
heavy silk train after her, and looking, with her hump 
and her goggles and her yellow halt, such a figure 
as one rarely meets; 

Rockerstood like a statue. 

Suddenly the old woman turned about, and came 
close. him. 

“ Like 


“You're an u maw!” she cried. 


ail the rest, Rocke, like all the rest !” 
Then: she went to the ivory: table, and, pulling out 
w deep drawer, came 
site: purse, 


hurrying back to him, with a 
with gold, 

; that, you and go.avl see what you 
can do for the safety of 

said, thrusting it into his: astonished and shaking: 
hands. “Go. So smart a fellow'as are can surely 
do something ; and when you come back to tell me 
he is safe you shall name your own reward, you mon- 
ster of ingratitude, your own reward, Stay. This 
prince of yours is disguised. He has on a white wig, 
and is dressed in gray clothes. There, now, do you 
hear ? in gray clothes, with a white wig, aud a quaker 
hat.’ 

When Rocke did not move—for he was petrified 
with amazement now—the countess lifted the spray 
of golden lilies again, and Marie came in answer to 
its summons. 

“* Show him out, Marie ; I think he’s forgotten the 
way,” ordered this whimsical old woman; “then 
bring Mr. Clarkson to me.” 

Rocke went, and Clarkson came. 

The countess motioned him to a seat with her staff. 

“ What news?” she demanded as he bowed obse- 
quiously. 

“The lawyer who conducted the case concerning 
which you are curious is named Upsdeu.” 

“ His reputation ?” 

“Ts not of the best. He was considered an hononr- 
able and rising man till within the last eighteen 
months. He has had to do with some transactions 
not considered quite yepentabie, and is rather sneered 
at.. He, however, has all Lord Neville’s business, and 
they say is making a snug penny by it.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the countess, with a slizht start. 
“ What was the nature of those transactions which 
you speak of as not quite respectable 2?” 

“ One was a will case in which the large Latymer 
estates were involved. The property was left away 
from the direct heirs, by a will suspected to be forged, 
The forgery was not proved, but nobody seems to 
doubt that it was a forgery, and that Upsden con- 
trived it. People say if the other side could have 
commanded the money to carry the matter through, 
the forgery would have been made out.” 

The old countess nodded her head significantly 
and with emphasis, muttering to herself : 

“The money shall be forthcoming.” 

“There has been an impression growing against 
him,” resumed Clarkson, “ ever since that affair of 
Sir Angus Saville. It is whispered now that he be- 
trayed his client most basely, and the Twelve, far 
from having received any check in their infamous 
courses by the arrest and conviction of their captain, 
were never so bold, desperate, and successful iu their 
operations.” 

The countess lifted her head. 

Do you think you could procure me that false 
Latymer will?” 

“T, your ladyship ?” 

“ You,” nodded the old woman. 

“Tt would be impossible, my lady. Upsden, as chief 
executor, has it in charge, aud I could frame no ex- 
cuse sufficient to get it from him.” 


our precious priuee!” she 





“ Take it, man.” 

“Steal it?” 

“Tut, tut,” rapped the old woman with her staff, 
“don’t call things by such naughty names. Let mo 
see your watch, Newell.” 

Clarkson gasped slightly and grew white at this 
reference to the one mad and senseless crime of his 
life, and the countess, opening the drawer in her 
writing-table again, took therefrom an elerant gen- 
tleman’s watch, which had been crusted with jewels. 
Most of them had been ruilely prised off with some 
sharp instrument. Clarkson covered his face with 
his hands and groaned aloud when he saw it. 

“ Wait,” said the countess, with her rattling laugh. 

She showed him a long, well-filled purse. 

It was the same one he had taken from Salaris, at 
Henshaw Station, more than six years before. 

“ T obtained the purse from your wife,” she said, 
laughing at Clarkson's face. “ She has had it hidden 
away ever since you married her. Wasit one of your 
wedding gifts, my man? Doteson you, doesn’t she ?” 

Olarkson shuddered. 

“ She isan angel, my lady, I wish you could have 
spared her.” 

“Tut, tut! Do you think I told ber anything? I 
went there and pretended to be an ol! aunt of yours 
from the country. I talked sweetly about you, and 
got her toshow me the purse, Tliew when her back 
was turned I took it and came off. Aro you ready 
now for my business ?” 

“To—to——” stammered Clarkson. 

“Get me that will—precisely. If I don’t havo it 
before three days are over, look out for Mr. Clarkson 
Newell. There, you may go.” 

As Clarkson departed with a very pale face the 
countess rang for Marie. 

“ Any one waiting ?” inquired my lady. 

“Mr. Norris.” 

“Show him up,” commanded the countess, with a 
sardonic smile. “ Wait, look at me, Marie. Am I 
all right? It strikes me this left eyebrow is not 
altogether straight, and [ am sure I have injured the 
enamel on my chin.” 

Marie looked her mistress over, and readjusted 
whatever was necessary. 

“Won't you have your turquoise bandeau, my 
lady?” she asked, presently, having studied the 
effecta moment. “ Mr. Norris admires it, you know.” 

** The turquoise bandeau, Marie, by all means. It 
is the diamonds between the other stones that Mr. 
Norris admires so much,” 

The glittering ornament was brought and placed 
above the carefully arranged blonde tresses, 

Thelight, being pronounced too strong, was shaded, 
then Mr. Norris was admitted. 

It is impossible to do justice to the dramatic man- 
ner in which Mr. Norris eutered the room. 

He was dressed with exceeding elegance, his sandy 
hair and whiskers care(ully brushed and arranged. 

He came forward eagerly, aud dropped upon one 
knee beside the countess’s embroidered foot-cushion. 

The countess gave him her jewelled hand, and he 
kissed the emeralds and diamonds upon it rapturously. 

“One would think you did love me a little,” the 
countess said, jeering] y. 

**Love!” repeated Norris, putting one hand to his 
heart, and kissing the countess’s bejewelled fingers 
in an ecstatic manner. 

“Well, I don’t doubt it, s0 you may get up,” the 
countess said, bluntly, and Norris, taking the velvet 
chair she motioned him to, stole furtive glances at 
the splendours about him, muttering to himself: 

“How rich, how rich she must be, and she can’t 
live long !” 

The queer old woman read his thoughts perhaps, 
and wished to excite to frenzy that passion which 
alone moved him—cupidity. 

She accordingly opened the drawer in her ivory 
writing-table for the third time that morning. 

This time it was a long biue velvet cas, aud an- 
other of white satin, which she took out and opened 
upon her knee. The one contained a magniiicent set 
of pearls of enormous size and great purity, The 
other held a great, flashing parure of rubies. 

The covetous soul of Norris rose at the sight. As 
he bent over the ornaments he kissed the countess’s 
hand which held the cases, aud murmured, in sufli- 
ciently audible tones: . 

“Ob! you are charming! How charming you are, 
my countess |” 

“ Which shall I wear to-night ?” asked she, with 
her odd laugh ; “either is becoming to my style. 
With my complexion Ican wear anything. But I 
thought I would like to please you to-nigit.” 

The heart of Norris beat high with exaltation, 

“ Ab, countess,” he said, “to please me? You 
mean by that, do you not, tu tell me that you are be- 
ginning at last to look favourably upon my proposi- 
tions —my protestatious of devotion ?” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Norris ; perhaps not. 
my beauty and position is never without lovers. 
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fy sou to-day; to-morrow I may see some one I like 
better. Come, which shall it be ?” 

The malicious old woman laughed wickedly as she 
beheld Norris’s ruddy face turn green with envy and 
disappointment. 

“}—I should like to see you with those rubies on,” 
stammered Norris, in a voice almost inarticulate with 
chagrin ; then, clasping bis hands in an emotion that 
was not feigned, he said: “‘ Adorable woman, why 
will you mock at my passion ?” 

“ Because I don’t believe in it, Mr. Norris, that is 
just why,” cried the countess, striking her staff upon 
the floor. 

“ Try me, prove me !” implored Norris as the rubies 
flashed in his eyes. ‘‘ Ask anything of me!” 

“ Anything ?” 

“* Positively anything.” 

“Really,” said the countess, tossing the two jewel 
cases upon the table, “ there is only one thing which 
I have desired vainly since I was a child.” 

“Such a long time in which to have everything 
one wished for,” thought Norris, with a sigh. 

Then he said to the countess: 

*‘Name that one thing, most beautiful of women, 
and it shall be yours.” 

The countess shook her head. 

“You promise impossibilities, Mr. Norris.” 

“Try me and see. Where a man loves asI do, 
and where the reward is the beautiful ‘hand of my 
adored one, I could accomplish impossibilities, I am 
sure.” 

The old woman hid a grim smile behind her 
jewelled hand. 

“Well, then,” she said, “that which I desire— 
that wish accomplishment of which even I despair of, 
is a siguature—merely a signature—but it~is the 
signature of a dead man, or as good as that, since 
he cannot be found.” 

Norris looked his amazement and curiosity. 

**It is the signature of one Salaris Vivian.” 

In spite of his habitual self-control, Norris gave 
utterauce to a slight exclamation. 

“An immense inheritance,” resumed the old 
countess, emphasising her words with her snake’s- 
head staff; ‘‘an immense inheritance would come to 
me if I had but that man’s signature—a property so 
large that, rich as I seem to you now, my friend, this 
is but a drop beside that other wealth which ought 
to be mine.” 

Norris's eyes glittered and dilated at the countess’s 
words, He covered them with his hands, lest 
madame, the countess, should read the thoughts ex- 
pressed there. 

“Tf that man’s signature could be obtained,” he 
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| DEEP, AND DEEPER STILL. ] 
said, in a low and agitated voice, “how would you 
reward him who procured it for you?” 
“ He should name his own reward,” cried the old 


countess, rising and leaning on her staff with both. 


hands. “I would refuse him nothing that is mine to 
give. But why do I waste words? You donotknow 
where to find Salaris Vivian. You? Impossible. 
Really, fora moment, my friend, 1 imagined from 
your emotion that you could put your hand right 
upon this man, and that instant, as in a vision, I saw 
myself wading in gold, literally wading in it, in great, 
glitiering heaps.” : 

The man’s face flushed feverishly. He rose. 

“Will you permit me, countess, to bid you good- 
morning. Perhaps I can find you this man, I will 
go and think it over alone.” 

The countess chuckled to herself as he went, and, 
muttering, “ It works, it works,” rang her lily bells 
for Marie. 

“* Any news concerning the departure of Lord Ne- 
ville yet?” she asked. 

“ His lordship’s man was just here, and seemed 
disappointed when I told him you were engaged. He 
could not wait, he said.” : 

“T distrust that man, Marie, 
of serving two masters.” 

“ Are not all the rest?” ~ 

“That man Vance would do it for the cleverness 
of it. He would rather trick me than to have my 
money. I manage the rest through their weaknesses 
and passions. This fellow Vance can’t be managed 
that way. Il haven't any key to him but money, and 
he’s a knave too, The next time he comes, Marie, 
you may tell him I’m done with him, and give him 
the money I told you.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“Tf that don’t make him want to stay in my ser- 
vice, I don’t know what will. Do you know that was 
one grand mistake I made, Marie, I ought never to 
have meddled with Lord Neville’s man Vance.” 

That very moment, if the countess could have 
looked into Lord Neville’s dressing-room, she would 
have been herself justified in her distrust of Vance. 

His lordship had made known to his confidential 
man the night of the supper that he was to depart 
the next day for France, and Vance had displayed 
signs of disapproval but nothing more. Now he spoke 
out: 

“If you are going away, my lord, because of the 
Countess Pheefaux’s story, you are going on a very 
doubtful errand. It is my opinion that the countess 
is in league with Sir Angus to destroy you.” 

“Impossible,” said Claude, but he was seized with a 
sudden foreboding fear that it was so. 


He is quite capable 





“T will tell you why I think so, She has been 
paying me money for a month past to report on you.” 

“ Scoundrel !” 

“ My lord is hasty.” 

“T was hasty, Vance. But you took her money ?” 

“T did, and pretended to report. But you may be 
very sure I told her nothing that would hurt you or 
better her.” 

“Why do you think sho is in league with Sir An- 

s?” 

“ Because she talked so much about him at first ; 
because she seemed to have known his mother and 
persisted in speaking of the late Lady Neville as his 
mother ; because she is rich, and it is evident Sir An- 
gus has secretly some such friend ; finally, because 
she is just one of those odd, eccentric, whimsical old 
creatures who enjoy what they call righting injured’ 
innocence.” 

Lord Nevilleleaned back in his chair, his fair brow 
heavily clouded. 

“TI can’t get the story she t:ld about Lady Audrey 
out of my head. Only think, Vance, how horrible if 
it should be true.” 

“I doubt it very much, my lord.” 

“Why should she take the pains to speak falsely 
to me about it ?” 

“To get you out of the way while she worked. 
Take my word for it, my lord, if you go to France, 
you will come back to find Sir Augus Saville in your 
place here, his innocence established, and his wife be- 
side him again perhaps.” 

“She is not his wife now, Vance.” 

“True, but she may choose to marry him over 
again.” 

Claude rose and walked the floor, angry and per- 
plexed. 

“Some one must go and seareh that French asy- 
lum ; I can’t rest easy till it is done.” 

“TI will go, my lord, if you choose to trust me.” 

“ Go, then.” 

When the painted old countess heard it she siniled 
grimly, and muttered to herself: 

“One dog the less to bait.” 

Meanwhile a whisper, terrible in its significance, 
was pervading London circies, 

It was said that Lady Audrey Saville—everybody 
remembered that dazzling young creature—was in a 
French madhouse, placed there by the tyranny of 
Lord Neville, because she would not marry him. 

If the queer countess wished, as Vance imagined, 
to destroy Lord Neville, she had made one very cun- 
ning advance in that direction when she armed 
“ many-tongued rumour ” against him, 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


CHAPTER II. 
Unheedful vows may ay | be broken. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Hearine the piercing shriek uttered by Mrs. 
Blount at the sudden remembrance of her fatal vow 
and its horrible associations, the housekeeper of 
Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath, appeared on the roof 
of the house in haste. 

She found her master on his knees beside the 
senseless body of the young woman in black, with 
her bonnet off, and her head on his arm. 

“This lad y became dizzy and fainted; bring 
someting immediately,” said Mr. Grey. 

By his one gaze and uneasy ag he seemed 
seriously con about the young woman. 

The housekeeper, hurrying away, brought a gob- 
let of wine, a glass of water, and a bottle of smell- 
ing-salts, up the steep stairs on a salver, 

ere was a grim smile about the corners of her 
lips as she stooped with her master over the thin, 
colourless face of ‘Alice Blount. 

Between them they revived her in a few minutes, 
then Mr. Grey dismissed the housekeeper by a wave 
of the hand. - 

Alice Blount came to herself on a stone chair be- 
side the parapet, with Mr. Grey, seated upon another 
stone chair beside her, holding her wine. 

* Better, dearest ?’’ he asked. 

She gazed vacantly about her, recognised him, and 
burst into tears. 

“Drink another mouthful, I beg of you,” urged 
Mr. Grey, anxiously. 

She swallowed the wine, and dried her eyes. She 
looked at him as she returned the glass with a 
miserable attempt at a smile. 

“I’m much better now,” she said ; “and since I 
have behaved so ill, please send me home.” 

“Send you, Alice?” chided he. “No, my dear 
child, I will take you home myself, when you are 
fit for it.” 

Her eyes brimmed over—her bosom swelled. 

** Don’t—don’t be so kind to me!” faltered she. 

Mr. Grey’s brows knitted; Mr. Grey’s lips tooka 
resolute gtr which argued well for the earnest- 
ness of his suit. 

He possessed himself of one of her hands, but 
she turned on him such a scared face that he was 
compelled to desist. 

“‘ My precious Alice, explain this agitation,” said 
he, in the gentlest of voices. 

Again she strove to control herself; she dried her 
tears, and choked back her sobs- 


[A PROPOSAL AND ITS RESULTS. J 


* Don’ t be angry with me,” said Mrs. Blount, 

humbly ; “oh, don’t I pray, dear Mr. Grey! Your 

» goodness and condescension deserve a better return ; 
ut— 

She broke down again witha burst of fresh re- 
gret, and sobbed piteously. 

In constrained silence Mr. Grey waited for her to 
compose herself again; offering no new caresses, 
nor even looking towards her. 

After a short interval she resumed, in a broken 
voice : 

“ What would you think ef a woman who had pro- 
mised her husband on his death-bed by the most 
solemn oath never to marry another on earth—if that 
woman six months afterwards broke her oath by con- 
senting to marry again ?”’ 

“ My dear lady, such promises are very common ; 
if all widows kept them, a great deal of misery would 
be the result. No woman of spirit or sense would 
regard the promise made merely to satisfy the selfish 
caprice of an exacting man—unless her heart was 
buried with him.” 

“Tam the woman who made that promise,” said 
Alice Blount, in alow and awe-stricken voice ; “ but 
I’m not the "spirited or sensible woman who can 
break it. He made me swear with my hands in his, 
and the holy Bible between them, that I should 
never enter Heaven if I married another. He died 
with my hand in his, in witness of my vow, and he 
would have dragged me into the grave with my hand 
in his if you, sir, had not come and saved me. Oh, 
sir! you have been kind to me since that awful day 
—you have made life what it never was before to 
me—you have surrounded me with comforts, and 
have cared for me when no one else would think of 
me—and now, to crown all, youoffer to make me the 
lawful mistress of this beautiful place, where I 
would be happy as your servant. Oh, sir! you kill 
ag with shame, for I must only thank you, and say 

o! 

She covered her face with her handkerchief and 
gave way to spasmodic weeping. 

Mr. Grey sat pale and tortured by consternation, 
gazing over the distant tree-tops. Such a look might 
have destroyed old Gregory Blount, if his spirit 
hovered near. 

“Ts it possible that you will respect such a 
foolish, such a culpable vow as that?’’ demanded he. 
“Forced from you, too, as you admit it to have 
been! I cannot believe that you wil! wreck my 
happiness, and your own comfort for such a reason 
as that! It was monstrous of Mr. Blount to con- 
demn you to perpetual widowhood in a horrible den 
like Grimward, with a pittance which barely keeps 
you from starving ! As a piece of professional ad- 
vice, my dear Mrs. Blount, let me beg of you to 








throw that forced vow asido with the contempt it 
deserves, and marry a man who can give you the 
surroundings you require; as a tender and deeply 
attached lover, let me implore you to allow that man 
to be me!” 

She lifted her convulsed face and shook her head 
weepingly ; a white cloud had fallen on her cheeks, 
leaving them wan and wretched-looking ; it was the 
same face now that Mr. Grey had lifted on his knee 
six months before with a smile of scorn at his own 
daintiness. 

“TI can’t dare to break that awful vow,” she shud- 
dered ; “thank you kindly, sir, and thank you for 
ever and ever, but it can only be No.’ 

For the first time Mr. Gréy lost patience with her, 
and his frowning eyes were turned to her face. 

““T am amazed at your answer, ”* said he, coldly ; 
‘**T have not deserved it.’’ 

“No, sir. Heaven bless you, you've deserved all 
and more than I can ever give you!”’ returned she, 
wringing her hands; “‘as [said before, you've been 
more than father or mother, friends or money to 
me. You never left mo alone to my miserable self 
since the day you buried my husband for me; you 
thought of everything under Heaven for me; you 
gave mea kind companion to nurse me, and keep 
the house for me; you._put my money that he left 
me, out at interest, and took as much care of it as 
if it had been your own—oh, no, Mr. Grey, you don’t 
deserve to be denied anything trom mo! 1 wish to 
Heaven [had died before I had to act the abomin- 
able part of ingratitude towards you.’ 

“My dear Alice, think no more of such nonsense, 
but ne, guided by me.’ 

He took her hand firmly and pressed it Again 
she snatched it from him with the wildest agita- 
tion. 

“No, no!” she cried, springing away from him 
and leaning against the ‘low stone parapet which en- 
circled the roof. “I can’t dare to break that link 
of death—he would drag me from your side at the 
very altar—he would drive me er azy by appearing 
to me, Mr.Grey. He would indeed !” 

Mr. Groy, the brilliant and logical lawyer, who 
had swayed the judges upon the bench, and the 

urors within the jury-box, as a wind sways the 
tee grain, stood helpless as an idiot before the 
utterly irrational obstinacy of Alico Blount’s weak- 
ness, and, witha slowly dawning despair, owned him- 
self in danger of defeat 

Tenderness had not shaken her 5 argument had 
not shaken her; raillery, reproaches, ¢ oldness had 
not shaken her. 

Was he to lose the woman he liad set bis heart 
upon wedding because of her superstitivas fancies ? 

He had not yet tried stratagem- 
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Walking up and down the gravelly house-top, with 
a fixed and determined light in his large gray eyes, 
he allowed the woman who leaned sobbing over the 
parapet to calm herself gradually. 

Then he approached her with a tender respect and 
consideration which displayed themselves in every 
movement. 

‘Dear Mrs. Blount, I have been hasty—selfish, if 
you will. I should not have adverted to this subject 
so soon after your bereavement. My deep love for 
you and my pity foryour lonely condition actuated 
this premature declaration. Forgive me.” 

His gentleness was hard to bear, but she bore it. 
His hospitality, which he next offered her in the 
shape of a refection which was waiting for her below, 
she could not bear; it would have choked her. 

“Let me somewhere by myself while you 
lunch,” she pleaded: as they descended the shallow 
stairs to the ground-floor. ‘I feel weak and ill.” 

““ Of course you do,” caid he, looking attentivel 
at her feverish eyes and white face, ‘“‘ How cruel, 
how inconsiderate I have been!” 

It was cruel of him to use that tender and forgiv- 
ing tone towards her, Oh, it was hard, hard to be 
bound thus by Gregory Blount’s vow! 

As she lay on a sofa in the housekeeper’s parlour 
and heard Mr. Grey’s gentlemanly tones, ordering 
the housekeeper to attend to his friend, Mrs. Blount, 
who was fatigued, and seqnleeeees care, she could 
not keep from wringing her and almost shriek- 
ing with sorrow over all she was losing. 

In half an hour they were rolling back to Scho- 
field in the quietly aristocratic brougham, driven by 
the discreet George Burr. 

Crowlands was a good drive from the town on the 
north side, Grimward was on the suburbs of the 
south side, so that they had in all six miles to go, 
side by side, 

In all this drive James Grey said nothing to the 
woman who had refused him that a self-sacrificin 
angel would not have said, but manfully sufferec 
his bitter disappointment without complaint. 

It was evening when the carriage stopped before 
the iron wicket at the end of the brick-walled bye- 
lane. 

jleak moaned the March wind around the lonely 
house ; grim were the shadows on the battered tiles 
and rain-channelled walls. 

Alice Blount clung with looks of despair to the 
warm hand of Mr. Grey, ere she would let him go. 

“Don’t think hardly of me, sir,” she moaned, 
piteously; “I am more unhappy than I can have 
made you. Don’t blame me for saying ‘No’ when 
I ought to have been so proud to say ‘ Yes.’ Itisn’t 
my fault.” 

“No, itisn’t your fault,” responded Mr. Grey,with 
deep dejection; “I cannot but admire your sensi- 
tive nature, while I suffer from its cruelty. Yet, 
hopeless as my whole life must be apart from you, 
I cannot regret that I grew fond of you, and desired 
you above all other women for my wife.” 

He left her with a glance of profound affection ; 
the wicket gate closed behind him ; she was alone on 
the brick path before her unlovely home. The win- 
dows stared at her dark and uninviting; the great 
bolted door was shut against her. 

She felt a bitter sense of friendlessness and lone- 
liness—she burst out crying, and ran up to the great 
damp flagstone before the door. 

A young woman answered her summons—a young 
woman with a sharp face, ferret eyes, anda wel- 
coming smile. 

“La, missis, how tired you looks!” she cried, 
holding up her hands. “ Your pleasuring hain’t 
done you no good, anyhow! Come into the parlour, 
where there’s a nice fire, and your tea a-waiting for 
you. It’s acold evening, no wonder you looks blue.” 

Mrs. Blount sat down ina chair near the grate, 
and suffered the girl to take off her bonnetand shawl. 

All the time she was thinking to herself, “ How 
faithful and careful she is of me; and Mr. Grey sent 
her to me. He makes it worth her while to stay 
here, for I’m sure it’s not my pitiful wages that 
could keep her here! He furnished this little par- 
lour for me that used to be so comfortless. Look 
at it now! Hesent me all these books and pictures, 
and the very silver that stands in the tea-tray! 
How kind! how good! and I must say No to the one 
favour he asked of me! Oh, why can’t I die?” 

The brisk young woman, whisking in and out 
with edibles for Mrs. Blount, stepped sympatheti- 
cally near her. 

** Be you worrited about anythink, missis ?” she 
asked. 

““Yes—no—oh, Rachel, I’m like to break my 
heart!’ burst out the lonely soul. 

“Poor dear!” murmured the maid, wiping her 
eyes; “‘there’s no use worriting over him that’s 
dead and gone.” 

“It isn’t that,” cried Alice Blount, spitefully ; 
“‘he made me none too happy when he was alive. 
But to think—I should have to—to "e 

She gave way to a storm of sobs. 

“Don’t take on so, ma'am,” urged the sympa- 
thetic maid; ‘you know what a honest friend you 





’ave in Mr. Grey, as will help you wotever it is, 
ma’am!’’ 

“Oh, don’t speak of Mr. Grey, Rachel, please !” 
wailed Mrs. Blount; ‘“‘I am a miserable woman, if 
ever there was one on earth.” 

“ Surely, he aren’t displeased with you about any- 

ink, ma’am?’’ cried the maid, almost shedding 
tears of sympathy in unison with her mistress ; 


“such a kind, pious, a — as he is, al- 
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ways a-succouring of rphings and widders—oh, 
you poor soul, it isn’t that, is it?” 

“It is that, though he’s too much of an angel to 
be displeased. Hehas—oh, Rachel, tell me what to 
= me to be his wife, and I have re- 

used !’ 

** He wanted you to be his wife!” echoed Rachel, 
almost losing her breath with surprise ; “and you 
refused? Ma'am, be you a-taking leave of your 
senses ?”” 

“I think I am,” sobbed the unhappy creature, 
clinging to the girl in her weak d mdency ; “* but 
you see I promised him that’s dead and gone never 
to—never to——”’ 

“ Yes, missis,” exclaimed Rachel, with extreme 
anxiety. 

“I swore to him on his death-bed, the night he 
died, never to marry another as I h to enter 
Heaven. I daren’t break the vow, Rachel—even for 
Mr, Grey.” 

“ Lor’, ma’am, don’t you say yourself that he 
wasn’t over good to you, and don’t I know for sure 
that you was starved with hunger when I camehere 
first? Be you such a silly as to throw Mr. Groy 
over for the likes of him? 

“But he would haunt me; Rachel—I. know he 

As surely as I stood before the altar with 
any other man, something would appear that would 
—would kill me! You don’t kmow. I swore it on 
the Bible; he died - my: hand in witness of 
the sacredness of m 
would give the w 
—I daren’t!”’ 

“ A queer business,’’ said the maid, 

“but I don’t believe if a > appear 
could ’urt. Don’t you let come between you 
and the ’andsome gentleman as could give you a 
carriage to ride in. As my name’s Rachel Craine, 
I’d snap my fingers at sich fancies if sich a offer 
was mine. ‘Take your tea, ma’am, and don’t bother 
over them that’s gone.” 

Having dried her mistress’s tears and set her 
comfortably before the table, Rachel vanished into 
the kitchen and left Alice to her meditations. 

She could not eat, she could not settle herself ; 
she felt that her mind was not made up, that she 
had not strength of character to decide for herself. 
She was like a withered leaf, tossed on the rushing 
stream and unable to resist the current. 

She lit a candle, and, with tears rushing down her 
cheeks, wandered into every cold and dreary room of 
the old house which was her only home, and looked 
about her miserabiy. 

In the will which had been produced by a Scho- 
field attorney named Carrol, on the day of her hus- 
band’s funeral, she had learned that all G 
Blount’s property was devised to her on condition 
that she would retain the ola house for ever. Upon 
examination all Gregory Blount’s property had 
proved to be this detestable old house and an in- 
come of thirty pounds a year. 

She had enough to eat and wear and a roof to 
cover her—that was all. 

What rooms had been fitted up since had been 
furnished by her friend Mr. Grey. What glimpses 
of cheerfulness or pleasure she had had since had 
been also provided by her friend Mr. Grey. 

She went into the room where her husband had 
died, shut the door, and thought over it all. But 
her solitude was more awful than her grief. 

The room began to fill with grisly memories of 
the old man who had died there six months ago; the 
silence was haunted by the gasping sound of his 
voice as he croaked out: 

“Ah, ah! You intend to enjoy yourself after I 
am dead!’ and again the laboured words, so ter- 
rible to her now, so meaningless then: 

‘“‘ By this volume, may I never go to Heaven if I 
marry again!” 

No wonder that she shrank and cowered as each 
word fell upon her startled ear. 

She felt the clay-cold clasp of his hand again on 
hers enforcing a reply—almost mechanically she 
obeyed the phantom clasp and screamed : 

‘** May I never enter Heaven if I marry again!” 

The gasping voices ceased; the cold weight left 
her hand; it seemed as if the old man went back 
to his grave in peace. 

**T must keep to it!’ muttered the widow, quite 
conquered now. “ Poor me! poor me!” 

Visions of Crowlands, with its velvet and rose- 
wood, its bronzes and marbles, its tinted glass, and 
painted windows, came up to render her frantic by 
their contrast to this den with its bare floor, and 
squalid papering, and skeleton-bed where Gregory 
Blount had died. 





She thought of Mr. Grey, too—a gentleman, s 
handsome, clever, rich, an fond of conn gee 
contrast to the mean, suspicious, tricky, hard- 
hearted old man who had made her his slave. 

She moaned to herself that it was hard that she 
must be miserable for the rest of her life, and make 
so unworthy a return to her noble suitor merely to 
fulfil the jealous selfishness of a dying man, who 
would enforce his claim beyond the grave. 

She lifted her candle and left the chamber, weep- 
ing, as when she entered it. 

_When Mr. Grey visited her, some few days later, 
his hands filled with gifts, his manner tender and 
kind as before, the widow made a tremendous effort 
to overcome her natural hesitancy and timidity, and 
with faltering tongue said in that tone of resigna- 
— in oe ae ey untable : 

“T’m so sorry . Grey, but—in 
case you might be thinking I might change my 
— if you waited—I must say for the last time— 

‘oO , 
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No power sthieved, either by arms or bi: 
Hiquas love empite both in heaven and earth. 


Mr. Grey could not conceal that he was seriously 
affected by these tidings. 
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She revolved this miserable question for a week. 
Mr. Grey left her in absolute peace; she responded 
to the gushing sympathy of her maid at the end of 
= — ana told her she had finally driven off 

r. Grey. 

The maid gave her some very urgent advice not 
to think so much of the feelings of them that’s gone, 
and asked leave to go out for the evening. 

She obtained the leave—and left. 

Next morning a boy came from Schofield with a 


-hand-cart. He —— + a missive for Mrs. Blount 


which expressed itself in the following manner : 

** Mum,—I knows I ’as no right to leve with- 
out a munth’s warning, but I oo yon the wages 
and takes the munth. Mum, I ‘ave seen a Persing 
wot says you ’ave behaved shameful to Mister Gra, 
wotis a gent who ’as been kind to me. Mum, I can’t 
put it rite with my sence of deuty to stay with 
one as misuses ’im and wen I heres of' ’is being so 
ill, and that all for Luv, at his pratty plas up ther, I 
can’t sleep under the roof ‘as shelters sich ingrati- 
tud. Ples send mi Things with brother tom, and 
blieve me sorri for you. Racuet Crarne.” 

Overwhelmed by this new calamity, Mrs. Blonnt 
almost went into a fit, and “ brother tom ” had to 
find the Things for himself, with which he methodi- 
cally loaded his cart. 

en she saw the hand-cart trandling off some- 
thing of the horror which had possessed her when 
she found herself alone with her dead husband re- 
turned to Alice. She went ont to the miserable 
courtyard, and gazed through the bars of the 
wicket for hours, not daring to enter the house. 

Darkness fell and not a human being parent ; 
darkness brought a chill March storm, and she was 
driven into her jail. 

The next day the same terrible solitude, the same 
terrible watching, the same vague expectation, 
ended by the same sleepless night. 

The next day an incident happened which broke 
the dead monotony; the grocer’s boy came with his 
basket of necessaries. 

The grocer’s boy came oncea week to Grimward. 
If all went well Mrs. Blount might hope to see him 
in seven days. 

One human face a week! 

The next day was Sunday; she tried to go to 
church, but nearly fainted away at the end of the 
lane. Terrified at her weakness, she was glad to 
crawl back ; and wept all alone in her little parlour 
for the rest of the day. 

Strange that this woman, who was meekness and 
docility itself by nature, should cling to her super- 
stitions so obstinately. 

Had the old man counted upon this idiosyncrasy 
when he exacted the promise under such peculiar 
circumstances ? 

The next day she tried to walk about the court, 
but her limbs trembled so violently with the slight 
exertion that she had to go in. 

The next day she lost her aa, and ceased 
the labour of cooking that which she could not eat: 
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The next, she found herself unable to leave her 
ed 


bed. 

On the followin € Saturday the grocer’s boy rang 
hastily at the be: beside the wicket, but rang in 
vain. 

He rang until the noisy old bell within sch 
peal that might have awakened all the firemen in 
the city; but no gray-faced woman appeared. 

** She’s gone nae re and pert — com- 
mented he, mounting his van and rattling off. 

week aferwaeds 


A the grocer’s boy was at the 
bell again. 

This time the -faced widow appeared almost 
by magic—in e seemed to have been sitting 
on the ground inside the gate. 


When he looked into her face, and saw her ghastly 
attempts to speak, he quite started back in his con- 
aternation. 

“ Lor’ love ye, ma’am!’’ said he, “ have you been 
took bad P” 

She had on her bonnet and shawl, and held her 
poor purse in her hand. 

“ Please let me sitin “ van as far as the town,’’ 
she said ; ‘I’m too ill to walk.” ? 

He consented and drove her quite gallantly into 
Schofield. 

She gave him sixpence and an eager, ‘‘ Heaven 
bless you, lad !”’ 

He got a cab for her at that place, and heard her 
say to the driver : 

“ Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath.” 


anni Grey’s power had overturned Gregory 
ount’s. 
As the cab passed throngh the gloomy willow 


avenue, and diverged into the open curve ugh 
the turfy plain, she leaned forward and gazed at the 
splendid house with an excitement that d her 
cheeks scarlet, and lit her lustreless eyes with some- 
thing of spirit. 

Arrived at the door, she bade the cabman ring 
and ask for Mrs. Burr, the housekeeper. 

In two minutes Mrs. Burr stalked out to the cab 
eindow, and encountered the agitated countenance 
of the widow with a stare of astonishment, 

“Is Mr. Grey in?”’ asked Alice Blount. 

“No,” snapped Mrs. Burr, austerely. 

“ Where is he?” breathlessly asked Mrs. Blount, 
turning pale. 

* At his office in Schofield,” responded the house- 
keeper, with agreeable mye * 

“He was ill, wasn’t he? Oh, ma’am, please tell 
me, is he better ?” 

“Humph! So, so, I should say.’ 

“‘ Don’t you expect him home this evening ?” 

Mrs. Burr admitted that she did. 

“ Mayn’t I wait for him in your room?” almost 
wailed the woman, getting up hastily and 
sinking in. ‘Oh, ma’am!” she cried to 
the dumbfounded housekeeper, “ please help me 
= the house, for I’ve been ill, too, and can scarcely 
wv ” 


In silence Mrs. Burr sented her livid and 
knuckly hand and helped Mrs. Blount to the ground. 
Mrs. Burr put the shabby-looking visitor into a 
magnificent reception-room, wide and lofty as a little 
chapel, and about as cosy. 
rs. Burr declined to take any of master’s friends 
into her quarters, as Mr. Grey might be displeased. 

In solitary state and inconceivable trepidation 
Mrs. Blount sat on one of the Turkish divans and 
waited, hour after hour, for the coming of the master 
of the house. 

At last the crunching of wheels sounded outside, 
a light foot stepped into the marble passage, the 
strong voice of the housekeeper was heard making 
a brief announcement, and the door opened. 

Grey stood on the threshold gazing at her 
with dumb amazement. 

At last she made a little nervous gaspas he closed 
the door and advanced towards her through the 
elegant chaos of divans, ottomans, couches, and 
ornamental stands, which islanded a sea of white 
carpet, sprinkled with fern leaves. 

e looked in her quivering face; it was rosy asa 
beautiful girl’s; her eyes were soft and tear- 
drenched. She whispered, tremulously : 

““T’ve—I’ve come back———’’ 

He took the seat beside her and possessed him- 
self of her hand. 

“‘Poor Alice!” he said, gently, “ how very frail 
you look! And you have come to tell me——” 

He paused, studying her countenance with those 
— gray tae of his which pierced her through 
an 

‘To tell you that I have changed my mind,” mur- 
mured: Alice Blount; “and I say Yes.” 

A flash of triumph overspread his face ; he seemed 
to breathe freely. He. seized her in his arms, and 
pressed his lips to her brow. 

“ Thank you, my Alice!” said he, in a deep tone. 

Her head drooped on his breast, her eyes closed ; 
she grew heavy in his arms. Helooked at her—she 

sweoned in. 

“Poor soul!” muttered Mr. Grey, “she won't 
last long.” 





He gently released himself, and went to a vase 
which had flowers in it, the stems in water. 

He carried the water to the fainting woman, and 
bathed her colourless face with it. In a minute or 
two she recovered, painfully sighing, and thanked 
him in a timid way. 

* You are by far too good to me,” said she. 

“No, my dear, I fear I have been abominably 
cruel in leaving you so long without looking after 
you,” responded Mr. Grey. 

“You see I can’t do without you, sir,” she re- 
marked, with a feeble smile. ‘I nearly died all 
alone in that awful place, without anybody even to 
puta bit of bread into my mouth.” 

“ What!’ said Mr. Grey, with a puzzled look. 
Wh a is the young woman whom I placed with 
you?’ 

“Oh, she went a fortnight ago! Didn’t you 
know, sir? I’m so glad you didn’t know that, and 
leave me all this time to myself! You would have 
come, wouldn’t you, if you known I was ill and 
alone, wouldn’t you?” 

“To be sure I would, my dearest! How incon- 
siderate I had been to deny myself the delight of 
seeing you. Why, my poor child, you might have 
perished if you had not come to me!” 

She listened in a pleasant trance. 

“ How strange it seems to have you care for me,” 
she said, wonderingly. “Iam so thankful that I 
came here to-day.” 

“Care for you?” echoed he, with extraordinary 
animation. ‘I have not had one good night’s rest 
since you refused to marry me. Had you persisted, 
my whole future would have been destroyed.’’ 

She looked with amazement in his face; it was 
haggard almost as her own, and his eyes were heavy. 
She felt a thrill of delicious confusion, and dropped 
her glance. 

** Dear me, what makes you so fond of me?’ she 
half-whispered. ‘Tell me why?” 

He returned: no answer ; she glanced curiously at 
him—his eyes were fixed upon her with a strange in- 
tensity. She smiled a. little—he took no heed; she 
lowered her eyes in confusion—he made no motion. 
She looked again—he was gazing as before; his 
eyes caught hers and fascinated them ; she remained 
under a breathless spell, suffering him to pour the 
extraordinary magnetism of his will upon hers. 

Cold as the dead, and as pale, waxed Alice Blount ; 
she shuddered from head to foot; she crept nearer 
and nearer to him—a mysterious power forced her 
on. With a sudden blinding of the sight, she flung 
herself upon his breast, and buried her face. 

Straining her close with one hand, he wiped the 
dew from his pale brow with the other, and breathed 
heavily as if overcome. 

His hand fell lightly, caressingly, upon the cheek 
of his companion with an air, too, of possession. 

“ My own property!” he said, with tender exul- 
tation. “My wife who will not suffer anything to 
part us!” 

Yes, she was his bond-slave, bound by his spell, 





OHAPTER Iv. 
Whence and what art thou, execrable ar. 
t 


Teacue, CRAINE was sought out by Mr. Grey, re- 
primanded in presence of Mrs. Blount for her de- 
sertion, and found willing to return to her place un- 
der the new arrangement of circumstances. 

Mr. Grey refused. to hear of a long engagement— 
refused to allow his Alice to stay a day longer than 
was absolutely necessary within the rat-eaten walls 
of Grimward. 

Mrs. Blount obeyed his every suggestion, and 
proved a most docile bride-elect. 

The marriage was arranged to take placein a week. 
Rachel Craine engaged to have her mistress ready 
by that time, and the old house was already in the 
market. 

The day before the wedding Rachel received a 
visitor ; no other than the housekeeper from Crow- 
lands, come to fraternise. 

“You'll be wanting help to-morrow, you know,”’ 
said Mrs. Burr, condescendingly, and looking about 
the kitchen with the eye of an appraiser; “so, 
with master’s consent, l’ve come to direct you in 
anything you’re not sure about.” 

Rachel, quite burdened with the honour, took her 
distinguished visitor to the dread presence of the 
wedding raiment, and of the modest outfit. 

They had no interruption from Mrs. Blount, as 
she and Mr. Grey were walking the jewellers’ estab- 
lishments in Schofield about this time; so the two 
housekeepers waxed confidential over the business 
of their employers. 

“ My! ain’tit a lift for missis ?’’ ejaculated Rachel, 
‘and isn’t it a wonder she’d hever be the one to re- 
fuse him ?” 

‘* She refused him, did she ?”’ said Mrs. Burr, who 
wasn’t a bit stuck up on this occasion for all her 
hard features. 

Whereupon Rachel told all about the widow’s pro- 
mise to her first husband, her terror of his ghost, 
her fear lest something should occur to punish her 











— 


if ever she appeared at the marriage altar a second 
time, and much more upon the same subject. 

Mrs. Burr listened attentively, making no remark. 

When this subject had been exhausted as well 
as the wedding trousseau, and the future of the bride, 
Rachel canvassed with glowing, if rude, touches 
the past life of Alice Blount, 

“The poorest, weakest, wateriest creetur over you 
see, mum, aren’t to compare with she, when first I 
came ere!” said she, impressively. “I b’lieve sho 
adn’t eaten a solid meal for a year. I knows she 
didn’t ’ave one for a month before old Skinflint 
died ; why, they was poor. And herclothes! My 
art! She went to pick among her dresses ono day 
to find a gownd as would fit my little sister as works 
in the paper mills, and she ‘adn’t wat a common 
tramp would ’ave—there, that wardrobe holds ’em 
all, b’lieve you me!” 

,_ Mrs. Burr declared she had some difficulty in be- 
lieving Rng and requested to see the inside of the 
obe. 

It was a very small oaken press standing out from 
the wall, and when Rachel turned: the handle and 
opened it some old print dresses were revealed, 

ging on brass pins. 

“There!” said Rachel, “what do you think of 
that, mum, for a lady’s wardrobe as is to be the 
mistress of Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath? Thore’s 
not a hauctioneer would give nothin’ for the lot, 
’cept it were for that there box being throwd in.” 

“* What’s in the box ?” 

“‘ Missis’s first wedding-dress. She never seos it 
without trembling, poor soul. I expect him that’s 
gone often made her rue the day she hever put it 
on 


Mrs. Burr listened also to this with profound at- 
tention, and had out the dress, a simple, white 
muslin affair, trimmed with satin ribbon, and made 
after the fashion of ten years back. 

There was a peculiarity about the body of the 
dress which the housekeeper marked with wonder- 
ing eyes; upon the front of the berthe, which was 
trimmed with deep lace, was an old-fashioned bow 
of satin, fan-shaped, and yellowed by time. 

_* That's the tippet old Blount gave her for a wed- 
ding gift,” giggled Rachel ; “and it’s my belief sho 
wouldn’t ’ave got that but that it belonged to his 
mother! A ’orrid sightit is, and if I was to go for 
to get married, it’s not missis’s first wedding gownd 
I'd ask the loan of.” 

Mrs. Burr commended her taste, then turned to 
other objects of interest, and fulfilled her promise of 
“—. how to prepare for the morrow. 

The me quite intimate during the afternoon, 
and the housekeeper of Crowlands drank tea in 
Rachel’s kitchen, and cordially hoped to return the 
compliment to her “ when we becomes one family,” 
as she was good enough to say. 

When it fell dark she went upstairs for her bon- 
oe and shawl, which had been carried to Rachel’s 


Attiring herself with that celerity which bespeaks 
an active mind, she returned to the room in which 
the oaken clothes-press stood. 

She opened the press door, got down on her knees, 
and felt for the box. 

What, Mrs. Burr! Respectable, well-to-do, honest 
Mrs. Burr! Can the flimsy muslin rag have awakened 
cupidity in your breast, Mrs. Burr? Do you medi- 
tate matrimony that you covet a wedding-dress ? 
You, the staid old wife of staid old George Burr? 

It would appear so. She took out the dress, made 
a hasty bundle of it, slipping it under her shawl, 
shut the box and the door, locked it, deliberately 
lost the key behind the shaky wainscot, and left the 


room. 

She bade Rachel good-night in the friendliest 
manner, gave many parting hints as to the dressing 
of the bride, etc., and set off at a good pace for 
Schofield, where, as she said, she expested to be 
picked up by Mr. Grey and driven home. 

On the first of April, one week after the betrothal, 
James Grey stood in the porch of Schofield Church, 
waiting for Mrs. Alice Blount. 

This match had created no little interest among 
the residents of Schofield, and a goodly number of 
them filled the pews to witness this marriage. 

To think of James Grey, Esquire, the flourishing 
lawyer, with all that fine property which his grand- 
aunt or some one had left him a few months ago— 
to think of him marrying the shabby widow of that 
horrible old Blount, when all the best circles of 
Schofield were open to him, was more than Schofield 
could believe. 

Mr. Grey, who eight months ago was junior part- 
ner in the firm of Keating and Grey, lawyers, now 
the lawyer of the town, with fortune and favour to 
back him—oh, how sad! 

It comes, the rumble of a chariot; it pauses at 
the church door—the bride comes. 

Leaning slightly on Mr. Carrol’s arm—the ons 
friend who has kindly volunteered to give her away 
—— Blount greets her lover with a smile almost 
of joy. 

She has not had much happiness before to-day; 
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she has it now. full measure. She has not had much 
to be proud of, she has everything to be proud of 
to-day. 

People look at her as the party sweep up the 
aisle, at her gentle and joy-illumined face, at her 
pretty figure in its unornamented white silk dress, 
and they nudge each other, whispering : 

“How pretty she is! After all it’s not such a 
wonder if Grey marries her—it’s a love-match !” 

They stop before the altar—the clergyman in his 
white surplice looks for his place. 

Mr. James Grey is at the moment of his triumph ; 
a few minutes now, and he will have proved his 
power to sweep away the cunning barriers which 
the dead hands have placed before him; a few 
minutes now, and he will have conquered that 
hardest of all things to conquer—the superstitious 
terror of a weak woman. 

Mr. Grey looks up, takes a step backwards, and 
becomes livid. 

At the same moment Alice Blount looks up, gives 
a deep groan, and clasps her hands upon her bosom. 

Facing the pajr on the other side of the chancel 
stand something black and something white. 

Alice Blount gazes across with starting eye-balls 
and sees a little yellow-faced old man with white 
hair and pointed features and clothes of an obsolete 
fashion. 

Beside him stands a young woman in a white 
muslin gown, also of an obsolete fashion, with a 
fan-shaped satin bow upon the bosom, and knots of 
deep, old lace. 

Alice Blount stares with curdling blood at this 
reflection of herself ten years ago, with the dead 
husband by her side. 

They gaze wrathfully in return, the wraith in 
black with fish-cold eyes, the wraith in white with 
white-faced scorn. 

The bride utters one horrid shriek, dashes her 
hands up, and rushes like a maniac down the 
aisle through the gaping people, and out of the 
church, 

Every soul rises in consternation ; the chancel is 
filled with investigators; the bridegroom leans 
against the altar-ruil wiping his bedewed and 
wrathful face; the lady in white glides through the 
door behind the chancel ; the little mummy-like old 
man stands his ground, and curses the crowd for 
jostling him. 

The pew-opener opens the wide doors, the crowd 
cram outinscarch of the bride ; she is caught flying 
throngh the muddy streets, and drenched by an 
April shower. 

She is forced into the handsome chariot and carried 
back insensible to Grimward, followed by another 
carriage containing the ghost of Gregory Blount. 

The clergyman, church officers, and auxiliaries 
are forced to put on their hats and retire, for it’s 
clear there can be no marriage this day. 

(To be continued.) 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 
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“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “Grand Court,” &c., $c. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

France, what of the night ? 

Night is the wretched one’s noon. 

Beaten and bruised till she swoon, 

Spat upon, trod upon, gored, 

With blood-red rose garlands dight, 

Round she reels in the dance, 

Death and the cruel sword 

Crowned. There is no more France ! 

Swinburne. 

Panis held its breath as it were in expectation of 
news. The public walked about on the tiptoe of 
suspense. Hope beat high in these gay and proud 
French hearts ; fear lad no place amongst them. 
Only there were those whose sons, whose husbands, 
whose brothers had gone to the wars, and they were 
anxious. Many of thse lay not down in their beds 
until they had put up petitions for the preservation 
of those nearand dear to them, 

But the city was as cheerful, as brilliant as ever. 
The theatres were crowded, the cafés chantants in 
the Champs Elysées resounded nightly to the music 
of songs aud laughter; people gave dinners and sup- 
pers, aud went out to them, There were plenty of 
balls and soirées, maidens were married and given iu 
marriage, the shops still displayed the most exquisite 
jewellery, the richest silks, the most artistically 
chased gold and silver plate, the most costly porcelain 
ornaments, the most gorgeous upholstery which 
Europe can produce; and the toilettes of the women 
who drove in the Bois in the afternoon were as fan- 
tastic, as unique, as graceful, and as fabulous in price as 
they had ever been. Beautiful English horses and car- 
riages thronged the streets. Some English visitors, 
it is true, were frightened away by fears of the con- 
sequences of the war, but a great number remained, 

Then came the news of the partial victory at 
Saarbriick. Paris illuminated, songs were sung ia 





the streets, friends paid one another visits of con- 
gratulation. 

A few days more, and there came other news—it 

was of the defeat of MacMahon at Weissenburg, of 
General Douay’s death, and of eight hundred pri- 
soners being taken by the Crown Prince of Prussia’s 
army. 
There were those among the French who refused 
to credit this news—there were those who said that 
they were deceived by their enemy, that there was 
treachery. 

In the middle of this excitement came more bad 
news. It was of the terrible disaster at Worth, and 
the total defeat of MacMahon, with the loss of six 
thousand men, thirty pieces of artillery, six mitrail- 
leuses, and two eagles. Now for a space the city 
lost something of its holiday aspect. ‘The theatres 
were no longer crowded, no balls were given, men 
gathered together in knots, conversing in fierce whis- 
pers, and with many gesticulations, Women paced 
the streets, and their eyes were cast down. Many 
remained weeping at home, praying for the prisoners 
and wounded; yet surely the time must come when 
the news of victory would follow on that of defeat. 
Prussia and the Red Prince were not to conquer for 
ever. 

It was a hot August morning. Mabel was with 
Madame Maisonette al.nost alone in the great chateau. 
All the rich and splendid apartments were shut up 
for the time, and the countess and her children had 
gone to Entretat, there to enjoy the sea breezes. They 
did not take the governess with them, a few of their 
servants accompanied them—uurses, lady's-maids, 
and footmen—the rest were left on board wages at ua 
Ronceville. Madame Maisonette was to provide for 
herself and Mabel, and upon this stately dame’s com- 
panionship was Mabel entirely thrown. 

Not one letter from Gustave, one line, or one word 
had been received. 

Mabel, in her cool morning wrapper, sat close to a 
window which commanded a view of the lake and the 
pine wood, The morning sun was glittering upon 
the water and gilding the tops of the pine trees. 
She was engaged in some delicate embroidery. It 
was impossible for her to read, she could not fix her 
thoughts on any poem or tale or essay, any study of 
history, biography, or languages. No work, either 
of fancy or ecience, had any charm for her. One 
thought, one burning thought was constautly in her 
mind—was Gustave alive? Had he been shot down 
by the cruel Prussian fire? Were his bones bleach- 


ing on the hideous batile-field? Or were they sho-- 


velled into some rough-and-ready grave with hun- 
dreds of others? Worse still, was he lying now 
dying and in anguish, unattended, exposed to the 
burning rays of the hot August sun, writhing per- 
chance in unimaginable tortures, longing for death to 
set him free from his misery, and thinking of her as 
sadly as the living think of the dead whom they have 
lost—of her, seated in health and bloom, coolly and 
gracefully dressed on that burning morning, employed 
only in light and easy fancy work, looking out upon 
green trees and placid water, while a refreshing meal 
with fruit and wine was being prepared for her— 
thinking of her, we repeat, surrounded by all tiese 
physical comforts, and unable, utterly unable to share 
avy one of them with him? 

The idea was maddening. But again, might he not 
be in the hospital, slightly wounded, and carefully 
tended by some charitable sister of mercy? Fruit and 
cooling lemonade migit be ready to his hand, gentle 
touches might smooth down his pillows; he might 
be far on the road towards recovery, and before long 
he might be sent home to his chateau in the south, and 
his father, the old Royalist count—towards whom 
Mabel felt a sort of romantic liking, she knew not 
why—might soon come to La Ronceville and take her 
away with him to his home. 

These thoughts were so much pleasanter than their 
predecessors that Mabel put down her work aud 
heaved a sigh of relief and almost of hope as she 
looked tow. rds the glistening waters of the placid lake. 

Madame Maisonette sat at a short distance from 
Mabel on a low, luxurious couch. She was employed 
in knitting. In a dark gray dress and white cap, 
with a large ebony cross and heavy black beads 
hanging at her girdle, she had something the appear- 
ance of the stern sister of some severe order. Her 
dislike towards the beautiful Mabel had not abated 
by any means; but it was not that kind of hatred 
which is ever seeking to inflict injury. Madame 
Maisouette considered herself a very religious woman. 
She would have been horrified had you accused her 
of being untruthful, yet she did not scruple to bear 
fulse witness. Led away by her spiteful feelings, ale 
misrepresented, and spoke untruths; her malicious 
dislike of Mabel made her fancy all kinds of things, 
and she did not hesitate to repeat her faucies as 
though they were facts. Presently she raised her eyes, 
ee emitted a spiteful flash as they rested on 

abel. 





‘“* Mademoiselle appears to have pleasant thoughts,” 
she said. 

“ Alas! no, madame,” returned Mabel. 

“T had imagined,” said Madame Maisonette, “that 
you were forgetting your forgetful lover, and per- 
haps were thinking of another one. English girls 
are not like French girls. A French demoiselle 
would: go into a convent if her lover deserted her, 
But with the English it is different—they soon begin 
to think of obtaining another one.” 

“ That is not my case, madame,” rejoined Mabel, who 
had resolved not to manifest any irritation towarés 
this provoking and cruel woman. “I trast I have 
not lost my friend. my fiancé, Gustave De Orme.” 

“Either he is killed in battle,” said Madame Mai- 
sonette, “or he has forgotten you. He has had 
plenty of time to write and let you know all about 
it. 

Mabel did not reply; she was weary of the con- 
tinual attacks of Madame Maisunette. Had it not 
been that she lived in the constant hope of being 
summoned away to the chateau in the south, she 
would have advertised for another situation, Madame 
de la Ronceville had utterly neglected her of late, 
and she was thrown completely, as it were, upon the 
mercy of Madame Maisonette. During these weeks 
of holiday the time might have passed pleasantly 
enough had it not been for the persecutions of the 
stately French housekeeper. 

Mabel’s time was entirely her own. The weather 
was delightiul, the grounds were charming, here 
were books and music in abundance, but at meals and 
at other times she was constantly compelled to 
endure the society of Madame Maisonette. Sometimes 
she was cruelly told that Gustave was assuredly 
dead, then that he was dying in a battle-field, anon 
that he had forgotten her and transferred his affections 
to some other fair lady. 

Madame Mai tte was iderably nettled, very 
much put out-of temper by the turn affairs were 
taking at the seat of war. To do her justice she was 
an extremely patriotic woman. 

“ Ab, those Prussians!” she said, shaking her fists 
in the air. “It is my firm belief that Bismarck 
is Satan himself in the form of a man. I do not see 
other wise how they would have conquered our brave 
legions. ‘Ihe French soldiers are the bravest in the 
world. Ha! if Bismarck would only once show his 
face herein France, we would hang him up to a lamp- 
post opposite the Hotel de Ville, and all the women 
of Paris should stone him to death.” 

Mabel shuddered. 

“ Ah, madame,” she said, “do not talk so!” 

* You,” cried madame, ‘‘ you—are you shocked ?” 
and the colour came up into her sallow cheeks. “ You 
are English, and it matters not to you if the French 
are humiliated, beaten down into the dust. You— 
you would not care if the barbarians scattered our 
armies to the four winds, then marched upon Paris 
and burned it to the ground. You—you would look 
out among the Prussian officers to see if there were 
one rich enough and young enough to be your hus- 
band.” 

Madame trembled with rage, and her knitting fel? 
to the ground. Mabel covered her eyes with her 
hands, for the aspect of madame, with her eyes 
flashing, her lips compressed, her complexion green 
with venom and anger, was not an agreeable one. 

At this moment the servant entered with the 
second breakfast. Madame Maisonette rose up with 
all her stately dignity to preside over the meal. They 
had fish, cold veal and ham, café au lait, vegetables, 
cheese, pastry and fruit. There was also good wine, 
and Madame Maisonette did not forget to partake 
freely thereof. She also pressed Mabel to eat and 
to drink. 

Madame Maisonette, with all her faults, was not. 
inhospitable ; but Mabel resolved to escape from this. 
bitter woman as quickly as possible, and as soon as 
breakfast was over she retired to her room, where 
she changed her morning dress to one of a light 
and pretty material and soft gray colour, then, 
sheltered from the sun by a large hat, she strolled 
out in the park with a book of poems, more as an 
excuse than as a source of amusement, for, as wo 
have said before, Mabel was far too much agitated 
and too anxious to find any satisfaction in reading 
of any kind. So she wandered on to her favourite 
seat by the fountain under the trees. Here she seated 
herself and listened to the humming of the insects 
and the sighing of the winds among the branches- 
Such sounds were far preferable to the sharp notes 
of Madame Maisonette’s voice, notwithstanding that 
Mabel had an excellent opportunity of learning the 
language from the stately and opivionated French- 
woman. She opened the book of poems, but the eyes 
which were fixed on the lines were soon filled with 
tears. 

Gustave away at the wars, perhaps wounded, per- 
haps dead, who could say? Her father ill and dis- 
tressed in India; her mother so miserably anxious 
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on her account, especially since the war had broken 
out, that she feared every mail would bring news 
of her illness, perhaps of her death. Soon she sobbed 
violently, then the heat of the day, the murmur 
of the fountain, the buzzing of the insects, the sigh- 
ing of the wind among the trees, acted altogether as 
. species of narcotic, and Mabel sank into a deep 
sleep. 
She slept for hours and hours. The sun rose 
higher in the heavens, began to decline, and was far 
on his way towards the west before Mabel opened 
her eyes. She might have slept longer, but it was 
the sound of a footstep on the grass which awakened 
her. She uttered a little exclamation, which was not 
a scream, when she perceived a young man leaning 
on a portion of the stonework surrounding the foun- 
tain, and regarding her anxiously, earnestly, with a 
sort of rapt attention. 

He was a tall, slight young man, with very fair 
hair, which he wore somewhat longer than fashion 
prescribed. His features were handsome, but the 
face was pale, and there were lines under the eyes, 
which spoke of fatigue, or sorrow, or ill health. The 
young man had a gentlemanly, even noble air, yet 
his clothes were shabby, bis shoes were worn. On 
the ground at his feet was a paper parcel. 

* Pardon me, mademoiselle,”’ he said, in French— 
his accent was that of a foreigner—‘I have been 
watching you forsome time. You must not think me 
impertinent, but 1 aman artist. The temptation of 
making a sketch of you was too great to be re- 
sisted.” 

Then Mabel perceived that he had a sketch-book 
and pencil in his hand. She coloured brightly and 
rose to her feet. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I conjecture that you wish 
to see some of the family of De la Ronceville. The 
ch&teau is deserted now. The countisat the wars— 
the countess and her children are at Entretat.” 

“ My business was with the countess,” replied the 
young man. “She is a very distant cousin of mine. 
She has German blood in her veins—a mingling, that 
is, of German blood—and she, being very rich, having 
everything at her command which money can sup- 
ply, I conjecture that she might be willing to assist 
me for a few days,a short while, until I receive 
letters from home. But in these times of war, as 
perhaps you are aware, letters are often delayed, and 
{am here at St. Cloud utterly without the means of 
ceaching Paris. I have a commission to make a copy 
of a picture in the Louvre, for which I am to receive 
a thousand francs. But my means are exhausted be- 
fore I reach my place of destination.” 

Mabel looked and felt very much astonished. 
Surely this wasa most extraordinary young man. There 
was a strange air of humility, a subdued, unnatural 
meekness about him altogether. His voice was low 
and soft, but his eyes, in spite of himself, flasled 
with an enthusiastic, almost a fierce admiration of 
Mabel Carrington. 

“Tam very sorry, monsieur, that the countess is 
away,” she said, “‘ but nodoubt Madame Maisonette, 
who is left in charge, will be glad to offer you any 
hospitality in her power. You will tell us your name 
of course ?” she added, with a smile, 

* My name,” he replied, ‘is a French one, for my 
paternal grandfather was French. My name is 
Beauville—Henri Beauville. I bave had the misfor- 
tune to displease my parents, and I have led a wander- 
ing life for the last three years. I do not blame 
them. 1 have committed many faults and many 
follies, but one’s mother always forgives, and it is 
from her that I expect help. If you are a friend of 
the countess, mademoiselle, you will have heard her 
speak of her cousins in Germany, the Beauvilles. 
My grandfather soiled his noble French escutcheon 
by entering into trade. My father is at present a 
rich merchant at Frankfort. But I am disinherited 
for the sake ef a younger son, or, rather, perhaps 
on account of my own faults and follies. You 
have heard of the name of Beauville, mademoi- 
selle 2” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mabel, “I have heard of it.” 

“* And you tell me the countess is away, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

He spoke absently now, looking down upon the 
grass. 

“Hal” said he, at length, looking up at her with 
a smile, “this is no doubt a very beautiful chateau. 
T have heard so much of it all my life long, because 
it was known that my father’s cousin was to be mar- 
ried to De la Ronceville. She is about my age is the 
countess. But you tell me the better rooms are 
locked up? ‘Then I shall not be able to see the 
beautiful paintings and statues of which I have heard 
60 much,” 

“The rooms are locked up, monsieur,” replied 
Mabel ; “but Madame Maisonette has the keys, aud 
no doubt she will show you anything that you wish 
to see.” ; 

“I should like to see the pictures and statues, 





mademoiselle,” returned Henri Beauville, ‘‘ because 
Iam an artist, and I take more interest in pictures 
than in anything else in this world. If I could stay 
here in this chateau for a day or two, I might have 
time to write to the countess at Entretat, and she 
would lend me a little money wherewith to support 
myself in the humblest fashion until I draw the first 
instalment of the price of my picture. Itis a French 
gentleman who has given me the order—a certain 
Count de Leckie at Versailles. He was so pleased 
with my little sketch book, and with a portrait which I 
painted of his little boy. You have heard of the 
Count de Leckie, mademoiselle ?” 

Yes, Mabel had heard of the count—that is, shoe 
knew that the family was an aristocratic and old one 
residing at Versailles. 

“ Will mademoiselle permit me to return with her 
to the house?” demanded Beauville, timidly. 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied Mabel, politely, and she 
led the way towards the chiteau, 

When they approached the flowered terraces and 
marble steps, Beauville clasped his hands. 

“What a splendid home!” he said. “Imagine 
being born in such a place, and one’s first recollec- 
tions all being bathed in the rosy and golden light of 
yonder flowers and splendours, And they have 
noble traditions of their lordly ancestors, these De 
la Roncevilles, of how they fought for France, and 
went to court, wore powder, kissed a fair queen’s 
hand, and made love to her, perchance, behind -the 
shelter of her fan. There have come rough days 
since those, mademoiselle—days when the fair queen 
was imprisoned in a fetid dungeon; then the cruel 
guillotine claimed its own, its royal victims, its 
noble victims, its graceful, polished, high-bred vic- 
tims. Heads as fair as yours, mademoiselle, fell in 
those days. Dreadful. old times, terrible old times, 
yet all the while De la Ronceville stood, and they 
did not burn it tothe ground. They sacked ir, 
I have heard, but what of that? When the Bourbons 
came back, De la Roncevilles came back, richer and 
gayer than ever. It mattered not to them when 
Louis Philippe was driven away. They knew not 
trouble agaiv, And when the empire commenced 
they flourished more than ever, for this count, in re- 
turn for the political support he gave to Napoleon 
III., received a splendid pension, which I suppose he 
receives still, then he married a rich bride, my 
fair cousin. But there seems to be trouble brewing 
again for France, such as she has not known since 
the Days of Terror, when the chateau was sacked. 
Things are going sadly against this beautiful country. 
The Prussians are pitiless, patient, and proud. The 
French are impetuous, impatient, enervated by 
twenty years of luxury under an empire which has 
rivalled the old Court of Versailles in expense and 
frivolity. I can speak openly of it to you, mademoi- 
selle, without offending you, for you are;English ; and 
for my own part, though I am German, my sympa- 
thies are not with wars or rumours of wars. I am 
neither a soldier nor a politician, but simply a citizen 
of the world. My sympathies are with art and litera- 
ture; for the whole of mankind I experience the 
same feeling of brotherhood and good-will. I pity 
the French—bright people, brilliant people, clever 
people—ay, and kindly, too, in many instances. It 
is only your Parisian, mademoiselle, who is corrupt, 
and who mocks at everything which is good; for in 
the provinces you will find honest people, noble 
people, pious people, who lead just such lives 
as Lamartine has painted in some of his simple 
and touching stories. I love the Germans, too, for 
their good, homespun qualities, their patience and 
perseverance, their brave, hardy lives, their domes- 
tic tenderness and affection; but I triumph not in 
their triumphs.” 

He shook his head and sighed. What a strange 
young man this Henri Beauville appeared! 

Now they have mounted the steps of the terrace. 
Standing at the open glass door of one of the apart- 
ments was Madame Maisonette ; her face was flushed 
and angry. 

“So, so,” she said, ‘and who is this new friend ? 
Bon soir, monsieur. An old acquaintance, I presume, 
of mademoiselle’s ?” 

Henri Beauville bowed, and hastened to explain. 

Mabel left him to relate his own story. She went 
to her room to bathe her face and hands, and make a 
few other alterations in her toilette before the hour 
of dinner, which was approaching. She saw at once 
that Madame Maisonette woul accuse her of flirta- 
tion with a stranger, and, unfortunately for herself, 
she was inclined to underrate the power, though not 
the malice of madame. 

“She thinks badly of me—she misconstrues all 
my words and actions,” said Mabel to herself, ‘* and 
nothing that Ican say or do wouldalter her opinion 
of me. ‘Therefore, why should I distress myself? I 
must ‘do what I believe to be right. I should have 
been uncivil and uncharitable if I had refused to 
listen to this youog man to-day. His tale is extra- 





ordinary, but it is as likely to be true as it is to be 
false. I was only right to adopt the most charitable 
view. Let Madame Maisonette judge for herself; 
she must know if there is really a family of Beau- 
villes related to the countess, and she will be in a 
position to say whether or not this certainly refined 
and intellectual though shabbily dressed and eccen- 
tric young man be indeed related to Madame de la 
Ronceville or not.” 

When Mabel reached the dining-room appertaining 
to that suite of apartments occupied by Madame 
Maisonette and herself, she perceived that stately 
lady dressed in a dark green silk, and with a heavy 
gold chain dangling at her girdle, standing by the 
side of the dinner-table on which the covers were 
laid, and smiling blandly into the face of the hand- 
some though careworn Henri Beauville. 

Evidently he had contrived to get into the good 
graces of Madame Maisonette. The odd young artist 
had washed himself, arranged his long light hair 
with more taste, and put on a snowy white shirt and 
collar. His coat and his boots were as shabby as 
ever, but these had been brushed. Notwithstanding 
the dinginess of his attire, it seemed to Mabel that 
his air of nobility was more patent than ever, but 
- was the sad, worn expression of his sorrowful 

ace. 

“ You are very good, madame,” he said, ‘to ex- 
tend your hospitality to me fora few days until I 
can hear from my cousin the countess, and before I 
go tomy work in Paris. I trust I am not intruding 
too much on your kindness. If I am to live here at 
your expense, you must let me know tho cost, and I 
will defray everything.” 

“Tt will not beat my expense that monsieur will 
remain here,” returned madame, speaking with a 
grim smile, which she meant to be gracious. “ Tho 
countess has left ample moneys at my command 
wherewith I am to pay the board wages of the ser- 
vants, and to provide a liberal table for mademoiselle 
and myself. There is enough and tospare, and cer- 
tainly any kinsman of the countess deserves a warm 
welcome here. I can even advance you some money, 
if you wish to go into Paris before Madame de la 
Ronceville writes to you, for I feel convinced she 
will be only too delighted to extend kindness and 
hospitality towards you. The countess is exceed- 
ingly kind. Meanwhile, I am sure that you will en- 
liven our dullness here considerably. We are only 
two women—an old one and a young one—shut up 
in an immense house.” 

Mabel stared in amazement. Never had Madame 
Maisonette appeared so grand and so bland. The 
dinner was served, and the threo sat down together. 
Hevri Beauville devoured Mabel with his eyes, 
Beautiful exceedingly was the young English go- 
verness, and this rare typo of loveliness completely 
fascinated the young German artist. His manners at 
table were perfectly well-bred. When the fruit and 
wine appeared he waxed more lively, the colour 
mounted into his pale cheek, his eyes shone, his 
voice was louder. He spoke now more like a man 
that had mingled in the world. He related little 
avecdotes which showed that he bad travelled in 
many European countries. He could speak several 
languages. ‘Then he brought forth his sketch-book, 
and Mabel was astonished and delighted at the force 
and skill of his drawings. 

Coffee was brought in at about half-past nine 
o’clock, and at ten Henri Beauville bowed his adieux 
for the night. Madame Maisonette handed him a 
chamber candlestick. When he had gone the French- 
woman turned savagely und suddenly upon Mabel. 

“How long have you known him?” she said, 
stamping her foot. “ ‘I'cll me everything about him 
at once. I insist upon knowing.” 

“I know nothing more about him than I have told 

you, madame,” said Mabel, in astonishment. 
“ Madame Maisonette looked upon the ground and 
appeared to think deeply for a moment or two; then 
she walked off to alow couch, took up her knitting, 
sat down, and began to knit away desperately fast. 
Mabel soon after this retired to rest. 

The next morning Henri Beauville did not appear 
at the first breakfast, which only consisted of white 
rolls and boiled milk, with grapes and peaches. 
During this meal Madame Maisonette was abstracted 
and silent; then she suddenly said, not in answer to 
any remark of Mabel’s, but evidently to some train 
of thought of her own: 

“ At Frankfort thero is a family of Beauville con- 
nected with madame, and I have heard of a wander- 
ing and eccentric son, who gave bis father trouble, 
and who had settled to nothing. Can this be he?” 

“ Do you doubt it, madame ?” cried Mabel, thrown 
off her guard, and she spoke in a tone of some 
alarm. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, my remark was not addressed to 
you,” cried Madame Maisonette. “I am admitted 
into the confidvnce of this great family, and I do not 
approve of eavesdroppera who listen to mo when E 
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am off my guard. This handsome young man has 
flattered you, perhaps, but you have flirted with him, 
Eh, bien! these English flirt with every one. Now, 
I suppose, the next thing will be you will tell him 
I doubt his being the cousin of the countess, eh? 
Will you tell him this ?” 

She pronounced the Interrogatory monosyllable 
“Eh!” in a tone so sharp, nay, so savage, that 
Mabel’s throat, forehead, and cheek became suffused 
with crimson. It was very difficult to preserve an 
angelic patience and meekness of demeanour while 
subject to the daily persecutions of Madame Mai- 
sonette. Mabel reflected for a moment, then she 
said: 

‘“* Madame, I have been considering you suspect me 
of flirtation with this gentleman, who is an utter 
stranger to me, and whom I really only regard with 
a kindly indifference. It is impossible for me to think 
of him in any other light than in that of an amiable 
and eccentric stranger. Now I think, while he re- 
mains here, and as these are my holidays and I have 
no duties to perform, that I will accept an invitation 
from Madame St. Pierre and go to Paris for a week. 
With your permission I will leave my address at the 
Bureau de la Poste, for if any letters come for me I 
shall receive them.” 

A look of great relief passed over the hard face of 
Madame Maisonette. 

“Go then, mon enfant,” she said. It was almost 
the first kind word she had evergiven Mabel. “Go, 
and your letters shall be taken care of, I promise 
you. It will be just as well for you to remain away 
while this young mau stays here. It may be neces- 
sary to communicate with his pareuts—in fact, it may 
be a family matter, which requires considerable tact 
and skill in the management, and I would go before 
the second breakfast, mademoiselle. I will help you 
to pack up your things. Your neat little valise, with 
two or three of your pretty dresses, some ribbons, and 
handkerchiefs, and clean linen—you will require no- 
thing more, Your good friend, Madame St. Pierre, 
will be delighted to see you, will she not? and you 
will arrive there by the time of her second break- 
fast. Ah, itis charming! 1am so glad you thought 
of it!” 

In this strange fashion was Mabel hurried out of 
La Ronceville by Madame Maisouette, who not only 
assisted her to pack, but also to change her dress, 
and started her off in a little carriage to the station. 
Mabel arrived in Paris, at the Hétel des Foréts, in 
time for that second breakfast whereof madame had 
spoken. She was warmly welcomed, and the day 
passed pleasantly, though there were but few visitors 
now, since the war, staying at the Hétel des Foréts, 
News had come that day of the disaster at Grave- 
lotte. Little Monsieur St. Pierre was so agitated 
that le could scarcely eat; he could do nothing but 
talk about les Prussiens. 

The day was excessively fine, and the weather not 
so hot as it had been lately ; therefore madame asked 
Mabel if she would act as guid. to an amiable and 
uutravelled English family, cousisting of a father, 
mother, and two daughters, from the heart of York- 
shire. They took a drive, then, to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The holiday aspect of Paris had changed con- 
siderably. The toilettes and the shops were no 
longer so gay; the faces of men and women looked 
anxious. 

After some time spent in the Bois, and in the 
Jardin d’Acclimatement, the party returned along the 
Champs Elysées, still in the carriage. Suddenly, at 
the corner of an avenue, they were encountered by 
an enormous crowd: such a crowd, thought Mabel, 
as one only gees in a fever-dream. Where had all 
these terrible men and women hidden themselves 
during the peaceful and pleasant days of the empire ? 
Many of them were half-naked; all wore rags. 
Their faces were hideous with dirt, and famine, and 
ferocity. Ripe for crime seemed this concourse— 
yelling, and hooting, and savage. ‘They uttered such 
howls as one would imagine emanating from the 
mouth of the bottomless pit. 

The carriage was stopped, and soon surrounded 
by the mob. The mother of the family was in des- 
perate terror; jone of the daughters looked pale, 
the other rather amused by the adventure; the York- 
shire squire was certainly anxious ; and Mabel—what 
was it fixed her attention, widened her eyes in wild 
astonishment, and rendered her unconscious of the 
yelling, hooting crowd? It was a sight she saw, 
and two faces which she recognised. Standing under 
a lamp-post, with two gens d’armes on each side of 
him, without shoes, without a hat, his coat torn from 
his back, blood trickling from a wound in his head, 
which he had received from a stone thrown at him, 
was Henri Beauville, the guest of the previous night ; 
and by his side, elate, triumphant, dressed in violet 
silk, with a white shaw] on her shoulders, and a smail 
black-lace bonnet, with a large rose on her head, 
stood Madame Maisonette. 

“Huzza!l” roared the crowd, and the shrieking 





voice of Madame Maisonette went up in chorus with 
them, 

“ Huzza! huzza!” she screamed. 

At the end of her parasol she had fastened a 
white handkerchief, which she flourished and waved 
in the air. 

(To be continued.) 
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“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., §c. 
—_~.>—__ 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Jasper Lowper, all unconscious of hostile pur- 
suit, walked hurriedly down the narrow street, after 
his visit to the Gloucester post-office, and Jacopo 
Palestro, the Palermo ex-scrivener, continued toglide 
after him like his shadow. 

After leaving his wife at Gloam Fell, Jasper had 
hastened back to Gloucester and Tressilian Court, 
arriving home some thirty hours after his departure 
from it. No suspicion had been excited in the 
minds of Sir Arthur Tressilian or Blanche that any- 
thing was wrong with the supposed Guy. Lowder 
told them that he had been to see “ Poor Mrs. Low- 
der” off for the Continent, and no one questioned 
that he had visited London, and on the errand 
specified. Both Sir Arthur and Blanche had com- 
mended his thoughtful kindness, and it was easy to 
see that Lowder stood higher in their esteem than 
before. 

Taking advantage of the favourable impression 
he had thus made, he had urged his suit upon 
Blanche with increased ardour, and the result of his 
pleadings was that the baronet’s young ward had 
shyly consented to appoint the day for the proposed 
marriage, and the sixth of February, not two months 
distant, had been selected. 

The interval before the wedding being short, the 
preparations for it were immediately inaugurated. 
Blanche and her guardian had therefore accom- 
panied Lowder to Gloucester on this present occa- 
sion, the former to transact shopping, the baronet 
to procure some needed books for his library, and 
to order from London some choice gifts for his dar- 
ling. 

am made his way in the direction of a large 
outfitting establishment, before which the Tressilian 
barouche, a plain, unpretending, bat luxurious 
vehicle, was in waiting. . 

As Lowder approached the barouche from one 
direction Sir Arthur reached it from another. The 
two met at the carriage step. 

“ Have you transacted all your business, Guy ?” 
inquired the baronet. 

“ All, sir. I had very little to do,” was the re- 
sponse. ‘“‘ Are you ready to return home ?”’ 

“Quite ready. We may as well take our seats.” 

A shopman ran out with a parcel which was 
stowed away, and he closed the low door, and Low- 
der called out in an indolent voice to the driver : 

** Home!” 

“TI must not lose sight of him,” thought the 
wary scrivener, who had been keeping strict watch 
over the carriage and its occupants. “ It will be 
the safest to follow him to his home.” 

It was a long, hard journey, but it came to an end 
at last. Palestro was weary and footsore, his steps 
were flagging, and he was beginning to anathema- 
tise his own waning strength and the man who was 
unconsciously leading him such a wild chase, when 
the hoary walls of Tressilian Court gleamed through 
the vistas of the park, and the lodge gates swung 
wide on their hinges, and the carriage turned 
leisurely into the home grounds. 

“ Housed at last !’” muttered Palestro, wiping his 
brows with his red silk handkerchief. ‘ I’ve tracked 
my game to his burrow. And a fine time I’ve had 
of it—a steady three hours’ trot; but he shall pay 
me for it. Ah, yes, he shall pay ys 

Palestro, after a moment’s debate with himself, 
walked boldly up to the door of the lodge and 
knocked. The FM marl wife, a motherly, 
elderly woman, opened the door, demanding what 
he wanted. 

“T am very tired,” said the ex-scrivener, humbly 
and deprecatingly. ‘“‘I have come a long distance. 
Will you give me leave to sit by your fire for a few 
minutes?” 

“Come in, sir, and take a seat,” she said, opening 
her door widely. 

Palestro bowed gratefully and entered the pretty 
square room, with its floor laid in a mosaic pattern 
with parti-coloured woods, its great wood fire, send- 
ing out both light and heat, and its bright windows 
looking out at one side upon the road and at another 
-_ upon the beautiful grounds of ‘Tressilian 

Jourt. 

“This is a magnificent place, signora,’’ he ob- 
served as his small, peering eyes glanced into the 
perfectly kept grounds of the Court. “A prince 
might live here.” 


** Indeed he might, and be proud of the place !”” 
returned the lodge-keeper, proudly, feeling herself 
identified with the Tressilian glories. ‘“ There ain’t 
a finer place in Gloucestershire, if I do say it; nor 
an older nor better family than Sir Arthur ‘I'res- 
silian’s. The first i was a Norman, and 
came over with William the Conqueror !” 

“Ts it possible?” Jacopo ejaculated, with in- 
creasing awe. ‘‘ This Sir Tresolino must bea grea* 
milord. Is he rich?” 

“ Rich ?” said the lodge-keepor. ‘ His rent-roll 
might befita duke! Heis one of the richest men 
Bo rio” he.amuttored ed 

“ So rich!’ he mui . “A carriage passed me 
on this side of the village with a lady and two gen- 
tlemen inside, and it turned into these grounds. Per- 
haps that was Milord Sir Tresolino’s carriage -” 

“Yes, it was,” returned the woman, pleased at 
the title applied to her well-loved master. ‘Sir 
Arthur has to Gloucester this morning, and 
came home a few minutes before you came up.” 

“* He looks young and yery handsome,” said the 
artful Italian, in an indifferent tone. “I suppose 
the young man was his brother, and the young lady 
was his wife, perhaps, or his sister ?”’ 

The lodge-keeper laughed. 

“You are wrong,” she said. “Sir Arthur was 
married very i ae, young gentleman is his 
son and heir, Mr. Tressilian. The young lady 
is Sir Arthur’s ward, and the servants up at the 
Court say that Mr. Guy and Miss Blanche are to be 
married.” 

“So the handsome, fair young gentleman is mi- 
lord’s son and heir,”’ mused the Italian. ‘The only 
son, signora ?”’ 

“Yes, the only son.” 

“ Milord has lost a son lately?” suggested the 
Italian, pursuing his theory that Guy and Lowder 
were brothers. 

“Mr. Guy is the only son, and always has been. 
Sir Arthur no other children.” 

Palestro’s countenance fell. If his captive in 
Italy, in the hands of the Red Carvelli, was not the 
brother of his companion, who and what was he? 

“ Are you sure, signora ?” asked the ex-scrivener, 
huskily. ‘“‘ Was there not a son who died abroad 
lately p’* 

“No; Mr. Guy is the only son Sir Arthur ever 
had. But Mr. Guy has been abroad for years, at the 
university and travelling. He was shipwrecked 
lately off Sicily, and came near drowning. Perhaps 
you've heard of his accident ?” 

“Yes,” said Palestro, in a hoarse, low voice. “I 
have heard of it. Did—did the young milord have 
a travelling companion ?” 

“Of course,” responded the unsuspicious dame, 
“Mr. Guy hired a travelling companion, a poor 
young gentleman, who went with him everywhere, 
and was treated by him likea brother. Cressy, that’s 
Miss Blanche’s maid up at the Court, says that 
the young gentleman was hurt in the shipwreck I 
told you of, and is now in Sicily, a downright idiot.” 

Palestro’s sallow face became livid. as Low- 
der’s story true, afterall? Was there no mystery ? 
Had he deceived himself, and come to England upon 
a fool’s errand? He thought it looked-so. 

“Could you tell me the name of the travelling 
companion, signora ?’”’ he asked, in a half-whisper. 

“Yes; it’s not a fine name, Lowder—Jasper 
Lowder.” 

A strange, sick sensation overcame the ex-scri- 
vener. Py ae his amet Melecbeiere bo 
story 0 e@ us, simple per exactly 
pe, to that told by Lowder. 

“ But if itis all true,” he thought, “ why did he 
look so guilty? Why did he stare at the idiot as 
if he were frightened at him? Why did he offer me 
so princely an annuity to keep him informed of the 
health of only a poor, travelling companion? There 
is a mystery here, but what is it? I must know. 
I can never go back to Giuditta with this story. 
She would mock at me for my failure.” 

After some further reflection, he rose up, declar- 
ing himself refreshed, and inquired as he put.on 
his outer wrappings: 

“Is there a servant wanted at the Court, signora 
—a valet, or steward, or even a waiter ?” 

* I don’t know, I’m sure,’ said the lodge-keeper, 
upon whom the ex-scrivener had produced a favour- 
able impression. ‘*You could go up to the Court 
and inquire.” 

“J will do so,” answered Palestro. “ It will do 
no harm to try.” 

The woman gave him a few directions, and opened 
a door giving egress into the Tressilian grounds. 
Raising his hat to her, the Italian bade her good- 
morning, and struck out, by a bye-path running 
nearly parallel with the great avenue, from a view 
of which it was screened by a shrubbery, for the 
Court. 

He had arrived within a short distance of the 
grand old mansion, and was making his way round 
to a rear entrance, when he espied old Luke, the 
privileged old gardener, whose opinion, as will be 





remembered, was so unfavourable to Jasper Lowder 
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when the two met on the morning after Lowder’s 
arrival at Tressilian Court. 

Palestro went up to the octogenarian, who was 
busily in potting plants with a pair of 
trembling hands, and who looked up at the Italian’s 
— his wrinkled face wearing an expression 


of surprise. 

Palestro raised his hat with his unfailing polite- 
ness, and inquired : 

“Do you want an assistant gardener, sir ?”’ 

*T don’t know,” old Luke observed, in a cracked 
voice, smiling benignantly upon the stranger. 
‘‘You’re a foreigner, eh? I don’t think much of 
foreign gardens. Give me the good old English 
style; but I’m afraid we shall never have that back 
again. The world ain’t what it used tobe. What 
can you do ?” 

“1 can do anything you tell me, sir. I should 
obey your orders pepeesy, sir, of course.” 

“T—I wish we an opening for you,” said old 
Luke, in his trembling tones. “But the truth is, 
we haven’t. It’s winter now, you see, and there’s 
only the conservatories and greenhouses to see to. 
No, I’m afraid there’s no room for you.” 

s we I could get a place in the house ?” said 
Palestro, leaning carelessly against a marble urn, 
over — sides a brown vine ~~ ee, “T have 
been valet, courier, eve ing. Perhaps the youn 
milord might want a alot “ os: 

“Perhaps,” assented old Luke, in a growling 
‘voice. ‘I couldn’t tell you as to that, my man. 
Mr. Guy hasn’t spoken to me but once since he came 
home, and he used to think so much of old Luke, too! 
I always said that a furrin education and travel 


would spoil him. They'd spoil an angel. He ain’t 
the same lad since he came back.” 

A sudden glow lit:up Palestre’s ‘ice. The old 
gardener’s chance and meani:..°s= words had 


aroused within the wily Italian u suspicion of the 
actual truth. 

“ At any rate,” he thought, exultantly: ‘I'll ac- 
cuse the young milord of being in another man’s 
place. If it ain't that, it’ssomething else. There’s 
a mystery here I’m bound to solve. It is better to 
be too bold than not bold enough. I’ll seehim and 
accuse him of being an impostor. Shall I go to the 
house, or send him a note ?” 

He decided upon the latter. He had paper and 
pencil in-his pocket, and, strolling away from the old 
gardener, he proceed to write a brief note to 
a in Italian, which might be translated as fol- 

Ws: 

“ Milord Sir Tresolino,—I am here, at Tressilian 
Court. I amat the edge of the park. Will you come 
out to me, or shall I come in to you ? 

“Jacopo PALEsTRo.’ 

He sealed this threatening epistle with a wafer, 
addressed it plainly to “Mr. Guy Tressilian,” and 
boldly made his way to the mansion, and to a side 
door, sounded a knocker thrice heavily, and gave 
his missive into the hands of a servant with injunc- 
tions to deliver it immediately into the hands of *‘the 
baronet’s son.” 

He then walked to the edge of the park, and 
awaited impatiently the result of his peremptory 
summons to Jasper Lowder. 

“‘ He'd better come,” he muttered, striding to and 
fro. ‘‘ If he don’t, I’ll go up to the house and see 
the baronet himself. We'll see what'll happen 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE anxiety of Olla Rymple in regard to poor 
Guy Tressilian—as he lay helplessly on the pile of 
blankets in the rock cell of the brigands’ cavern, 
after the fateful visit of the experimenting outlaw 
doctor—had time to deepen into a positive terror 
before the flush of returning consciousness struggled 


into those pale, wan cheeks, and before the broad 
breast began to rise and swell with the heart’s re- 
newed pulsations. 


But the heavy eyelids trembled and lifted at last. 
The brilliant blue eyes sent restless glances of actual 
inquiry around the dismal cell, into the countenances 
of Mrs. Popley and her son, and settled at last upon 
Olla’s bright young face. 

The girl, kneeling beside her charge, holding his 
thin hand in hers; met his gaze, watching him in a 
breathless suspense. 

Her soul thrilled as she saw that there was 
“ speculation ” in his eyes ; that a keen spark of in- 
telligence was kindled within him. The torpid in- 
tellect was rousing from its long sleep. ‘The be- 
numbed soul was awakening to light and life ! 

For a few moments an absolute silence reigned in 
the dim cell. The rays of the lantern fell full upon 
Tressilian’s ghastly face, framed in its locks of 
tawny hair, and upon the lithe, slight figure kneel- 
ing beside him, with dark, bright face and dusky 
eyes glowing like lamps. Olla held her breath in a 
terrible expectancy. 

Presently Guy stirred on his pallet, raised his 
er pr als hand,. leaning nee Ee aes = 

aid, in the clear, eager voice ormer! is- 
tinguished him ; * 





“ What place is this? I—I don’t remember——” 
_ Olla’s face was radiant. The tears sprang to her 
joy-lit eyes ; herhappy mouth quivered. 

“Oh, Nurse Popley!’’ she ejaculated. “He is 
himself again! Heaven has restored to him his in- 
tellect !”’ 

Sobbing and laughing in her joyful excitement, 
forgetful of her imprisonment and the dangers 
threatening her, Olla gave herself up to the supreme 
ecstasy of the moment. 

At length Tressilian struggled to his feet, and 
looked around him, in yet more earnest scrutiny. 
Then Olla also arose and approached him, laying 
her hand upon his arm. 

“You wonder where you are, Mr. Lowder ?”’ she 
said, gently. 

“* Lowder ?” repeated Guy, knitting his fair brows. 

The girl’s heart sank. 

**Do you not remember that your name is Jasper 
Lowder ?” she asked, softly. 

* Lowder ?” in repeated Tressilian, brushing 
his forehead with one hand, as if to clear away 2 
mist. ‘‘ The name is familiar. I know it perfectly 
—but, somehow, I can’t quite remember. I feel 
stunned. My brain is not clear!” 

‘But try to remember,” urged Olla, in anxious 
pleading. ‘It is your own name, Jasper.” 

Tressilian shook his handsome head with a puz- 
zled smile. 

“I—I don’t think it’s my name,” he answered, 
“but I can’t exactly remember. It will all come 
back to me soon, | daresay. Your face is very 
familiar. May I ask your name?” 

** My name is Olla Rymple.”’ 

“ A sweet name—Olla,” mused Tressilian. “It 
seems to come naturally to my lips. Olla! where 
are we ?”” 

“Weare inthe mountain den of the famous, or 
infamous brigand, the Red Carvelli.” 

“In a brigand’s cave ?” 

“Yes. You were wrecked on the Sicilian coast, 
Mr. Lowder, in a terrible storm.” 

“A storm! I remember a storm.” 

“You were cast ashore, and your head was hurled 
violently against a rock. Your brain was injured, 
and you have not been yonrself since. I am taking 
you to England; or rather I started for England 
with you. This morning we left Naples in a carriage 
for Termoli. We were captured by brigands, and 
they have brought us to their retreat in the Monte 
del Matese. I suppose they intend to hold us for 
ransom.” 

Tressilian expressed his bewilderment and sur- 
prise, and made several inquiries, which Olla an- 
swered at length. A few minutes’ conversation 
sufficed to give the baronet’s son a clear compre- 
hension of his present condition and surroundings. 

But no key could be found to unlock for him his 
sealed past. His memory still slept, and refused to 
awaken. He accepted, with considerable uneasi- 
ness and expressed doubts, the name that had been 
put upon him, but again protested that his brain 
was not clear, and that he felt stunned. 

It was remarkable that the cloud that had pressed 
upon his brain should have lifted as it had ; that his 
intellect should have resumed all its functions, save 
this one of remembering. He could think, reason, 
plan, but he could not recall his past. 

“But you will remember,” declared Olla, with 
bright hopefulness. ‘You shall have a first-class 
physician, if we ever get free again. As you are 
now so nearly restored, Iam confident that, under 
a good surgeon’s care, you will entirely recover.” 

“Thope so,” said Tressilian, with a troubled look 
in his blue and shining eyes. “It almost seems as 
if I could remember—yet I cannot. I hardly think 
= — given me my real name,” and he sighed 

eavily. 

“We won’t trouble ourselves about names,” said 
Olla, cheerfully. ‘‘ We shall remember everything 
in good time. Just now, Jasper, we are in an un- 
pleasant situation, and we must work our way out 
of it. We must keep up our strength, and to do 
that we must eat. There has been no way invented 
yet, I believe, for the happiest or most sorrowful 
people to sustain life without food.” 

Pop laced a couple of chairs at the rude table. 
Olla too place, and Tressilian seated himself 
opposite her. The meal was a homely one of cold 
meats, bread, fruits, and wine; but the young pair 
assailed it with appetite, Popley and his mother eat- 
ing their share in a distant corner. 

The meal was scarcely concluded when Olla heard 
footsteps in the rocky chamber without. 

“'The brigand chief is coming!” she exclaimed. 
‘Jasper, he must not see the change in you. Please 
go into the mi room. Popley, go with him. 
Mrs. Popley will remain with me.” 

Tressilian, without questioning, went into the 
inner chamber. His attendant followed him, nearly 
closing the door behind him. 

The next moment the great key grated in the lock 
of Olla’s cell, the massive door swung wide on its 
hinges, and the tall form of the brigand chief stalked 
into the dim chamber. 





——~. 





He paused near the threshold, sweeping a keen 
glance around the cell. He smiled as he noticed 
how little remained of the liberal tray of food he 
had sent into his prisoners, and said as he closed 
the door and carelessly leaned his formidable figure 
against it : 

“Tam glad to see that your imprisonment has 
not affected your appetite, signorina. Despite your 
courage of the morning, I expected to find you un- 
able to eat, spiritless, crying——”’ 

Olla’s lips curled. A mocking light shone in her 
glowing eyes. She comprehended that her best 
method of dealing with her pitiless captor was to 
openly defy him. A trembling submission would 
only invite his tyranny. 

“You flatter me,” she remarked, serenely. “ If 
you came to witness an affecting scene, signore, of 
tears and bewailings, I regret to disappoint you. 
But tears and pleadings and going without my 
dinner, when those things cannot benefit me, are 
not my forte. Have you fixed the amount of my 
ransom ?”’ 

* T shall not admit you to ransom!” said Carvelli. 

Olla was inwardly dismayed. 

“ You purpose, then, setting me free at once ?” she 
inquired, with an affectation of bravado. 

“Not at all, signorina. You mistake my cha- 
racter and intentions. Permit me to talk plainly to 
ieee When | captured you, I had the intention of 
etting you go again, on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. But your beauty and spirit have capti- 
vated your captor. lam your prisoner even more 
than youare mine. I love you, signorina. I am 
going to marry you!” 

Olla arched her pretty brows. 

“Don’t you think you are making a little too 
sure ?”’ she suggested. “In the country I came 
from itis customary to let a lady have a voice also 
in the matter.’ 

The outlaw frowned. 

“The Red Carvelli never asks for that he has 
power to take,” he said, grimly. “ Yet, if I could, 
I would woo you as your Inglese woo, with sweet 
words and pleadings. But I have no temper for 
that sort of business.. You know youare beautiful 
as well as I know it, and it is only a waste of breath 
to dilate upon the glory of your features. You 
suit me. Your disposition and mine are alike 
fiercee——~” 

Oila made a little grimace. 

“You are a high-bred Inglesina ; I am an Italian 
outlaw,’’ pursued Carvelli; ‘‘ but we should be happy 
together. You should be an outlaw queen. The 
band should respect your slightest word. You 
should have silks and jewels, and whatever trum- 
pery women like. You should make trips to the big 
cities now and then, and I would always treat you 
kindly.” 

“Humph!” said Olla. “A fine prospect—for 
you! Iam, however, out of consideration to my- 
self, gompelled to decline the position you offer me 
as ‘ outlaw queen.’ ” 

Carvelli paid no heed to this polite renunciation 
of himself, but exclaimed, grimly : 

“My mind is made up, signorina. You are com- 
pletely in my power. But I will consider your 
scruples, your delicacy. I will make you my honour- 
able wife. I know of a worthy priest in a village 
not many miles distant. Iam now going to send 
men to capture him. This evening we shall have a 
wedding festival, and you shall bo the bride. Make 
ready for the ceremony, I wish you to look your 
— The men are already preparing the wedding 

east.” 

“ But suppose I hold out against this marriage ?” 
demanded Olla, appalled at the prospect before her. 

“You cannot,” said the brigand, yet more grimly- 
“You shall become my wife whether you will or not. 
Force is stronger than persuasion. You will marry 
me,” he added, hissingly, “or you will see your 
three friends die before your face this very uight. 
Choose! I will come for your decision when the 
priest arrives.” 

He went out abruptly, and secured the door. 

(To be continued.) 











Human Hatr.—The ancients believed that the 
individual whose hair was straight and lank was 
weak and cowardly. Frizzly hair was indicative of 
coarseness and clumsiness. The hair that specially 
won their admiration was that which, flowing down, 
terminated in ringlets. ‘The Emperor Augustus was 
favoured by nature with wonderfully fine and abun- 
dant hair. Auburn or light brown tresses were 
thought the most distinguished, and the possessor 
of hair of either tint was pone to be intel- 
ligent, industrious, and of a peaceful disposition. 
Black hair was not held in esteem by the Romans. 
Red hair was positively hideous in their eyes. Ages 
before the time of Judas it was an object of aversion, 
It was even held to be an'‘omen of wickedness in its 
possessor. Fortunately, these old-time prejudices 
have quite worn away. Men no longer base their 
estimate of character upon the colour of the hair. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





VioLtet.—The handwriting is very good. 

J. 8. C.—The tale is declined, with thanks. 

Leonora E, H.—All accepted contributions are paid for. 

Inpta Rusper.—Caoutchouc is pronounced coo-chook. 

J. H.S.—It is impossible for us to form an opinion 
before perusal. 

OrteNTaL.—Either is correct. 
to Mohammedan. 

T. F.—We are obliged to you for the lines, which are 
tastefully and pathetically written. 

AuateuR.—"“ Death unlooses" is an incorrect expres- 
siou. You should have written “ looges.” 

W, J. J.—The lines are expressive of a very good senti- 
ment, but they have not suuicient merit for publication. 

A Learner.—The last syllable but one in a word is the 
penultimate, the literal meaning of which is “almost the 
last." 


We prefer Mahometan 


M. K.—The combination of letters referred to are the 
Roman numerals used to signify the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty. 


Loxpongr.—The chief city of a country is termed the 
metropolis, derived from two Greek words, viz., meter, 
mother, and polis, a city. 

A. R—No. The mere error of description does not in- 
validate the marriage. The cause upon which a divorce 
may be = for must have arisen since your mar- 
riage. The antecedents cannot now be relied upon as a 
grievance. 

CroqueEt.—Pall Mall takes its name from an ancient 
game in which an iron ball was struck with a mallet 
through a ring or arch of iron. It was formerly practised 
in St. James’s Park. 

PorTasTer.—The sentence is to be found in one of 
Cowper's poems called “The Task,” aud runs thus, 
‘* England, with all thy faults, 1 love thee still.”” The 
pronunciation of the poct’s name was Cooper. ® Fast 
vind fast find” comes from the Merchant of Venice. 

Juvenxts.—We cannot tell you why the instrument re- 
ferred to is called Jew's Harp. As it is held betweeu the 
teeth while being played upon, some persons insist that 
it should bear the less euphonious but more reasonable 
eame of Jaw’s Harp. 


INVESTIGATOR.—1, ** To bear away the bell” isa phrase 
which probably had its origin in the fact that race- 
courses were formerly called bell-courses, a silver bell 
being the prize awarded to the winner of a race. 2. Bells 
were introduced into English churches about the year 
700, and used to be baptised before they were hung. 

PoLiTICcIAN.— Europe obtained 118 sovereigns from the 
Capet race—36 kings of France, 22 kings of Portugal, 5 of 
Spain, 11 of Naples and Sicily, 3 of Hungary, 3 emperors 
ot Constantinople, 3 kings of Navarre, 17 dukes of Bur- 
gundy, 12 dukes of Brittany, 2 dukes of Lorraine, and 4 
dukes of Parma. 

Excetsior.—Ptolemy was the first to protest against 
the doctrine of several heavens assumed by ancient phi- 
losophers, but it was only by very slow degrees that the 
laws of celestial motion were understood. 'The empyrean 
was the highest heaven, in which the element of pure 
fire was supposed to exist. 


Exexctrus.—Sir Colin Campbell, G.C. B. and Knight of 
the Order of the Star of India, who died in 1863, was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Clyde of Lucknow on ac- 
count of the eminent services he rendered in the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny, which commenced in 1857, 
culminating in his capture of Lucknow. He had pre- 
viously distinguished himself in India and the C:imea 

A Beoixyer.—1l. You will probably find Pitman’s 
system the most useful to you. 2. Some say that Cicero 
invented stenography and communicated the art to his 
freedman Tiro, who was the first person to apply it to 
taking down public speeches. Among the Romans the 
accomplishment became at one time very fashionable. 
3. Works upon the subject are by no means rare and cer- 
tainly not expeusive. 

Story TELLER.—1. The age of the Troubadours began 
in the year 1000 and declined towards the latter part of 
the 13th centu_y. 2. Originally the term Romance merely 
applied to any composition written in the Romance lan- 
guage—the dialects which superseded the Latin after the 
fall of the Western empire ; but in course of time it was 
applied to either verse or prose in apy language when the 
—_ treated of was marvellous, uncommon, or fic- 

itious. 


8. S.—The Excise examinations comprise writing from 





dictation and arithmetic. In the latter vulgar and decimal 


fractions are included. There is no surgeon’s inspection, 
we believe ; the age ranges from 19 to The specimen 
of your handwriting is as good, but it discloses 
an orthographical blunder ; to make many of these during 
an examination in writing from dictation will be awk- 
ward for you. 

R. S.—Your pieces now before us -are certainly much 
less open to objection than many we have previously 
seen. But even they are full of many crudities, which, 
perhaps, you could avoid if they were pointed out to you 
viva voce by some patient friend. There is, however, now 
more difficulty in explaining the fault than formerly. 
They have received careful consideration, andare deemed 
to be of insufficient merit for publication. In the “As- 
piraticn” the sixth line of both the first and second 
verses is obscure; so also is the first line of the last 
verse. 


Lucy.—There are many works published on the climate 
of the Island of Madeira. Perhaps it may save you ex- 
pense and trouble if we state that the climate is con- 
sidered both mild and healthy, many consumptive people 
resorting thither in the hope of diminishing their suffer- 
ings and prolonging their life. In the coldest months 
the temperature rarely sinks below sixty degrees. In the 
summer the mean temperature is about seventy-four 
except when the east wind blows upon the island the 
hot air of the African desert, when the thermometer 
rises to about eighty-five degrees. The voyage thither in 
a steam-vessel occupies six or seven days. 


WOMAN’s TEMPLE. 


By angels ’mong the angels ranked 
Of all most tender-hearted, 

For woman was a temple reared 
In ages long departed. 

Of whitest marble is the fane, 
With symbol jewels glowing ; 

Of sinless seraphs is the choir 
With tenderest music flowing. 


Oh, glorious are the golden aisles, 
The seats with sapphires shiniug ; 

The ruby pillars round them have 
Edens ob roses twining. 

One vast pure crystal is the shrine, 
Fit for the prayers ascending, 

And o’er it love’s and peace’s sign 
For evermore is bending. 


What women worship in this fane ? 
How many prize its splendour, 
To all each jewel’s meaning clear, 
The jubilates high and tender ? 
What women? pure brows make reply: 
How many ? in wide beauty, 
Millions on millions: would all soats 
Were filled by love and duty! W. B. W. 


Loygty J. C.—It appears very unlikely that you should 
succeed in the discovery you are anxious to make, and 


therefore we recommend you to dismiss the subject trom. 


your mind. Cultivate the shrewdness of disposition 
which has led you to observe that a few pounds in your 
pocket and a few friends are synonymous, ‘Think of the 
proverb current among men of your profession, ** There's 
a sweet little cherub sits smiling aloft to keep watch for 
the life of poor Jack,” and let this lead you higher—to 
an earnest contemplation of the great Creator whose 
tender mercies are over all His works. That man is not 
lonely who, remembering the great Exemplar’s universal 
prayer, sincerely and often says “ Our Father." 


B, E. L..—The following is a French process used not 
only for flat surfaces but also for those which are curved 
or cut into patterns, The principle of this process is, 
that some silver salts mixed with certain organic solu- 
tions nre reduced to the metallic state, the silver being 
deposited upon the surfaces of glass vessels in which the 
experiment is made, in the form of a brilliant, adhering, 
mirror-like coating. Dissolve 600 grains of neutral ni- 
trate of silver in 1,200 grains of distilled water, add 75 
drops of a solution composed of 25 parts of distilled 
water, 10 of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, and 10 of am- 
monia (specific gravity, 950) ; add also ‘30 grains of am- 
monia (same specific gravity), and 1,800 grains of alcohol 
(specific gravity, 85). When clear, the liquor is decanted 
or filtered, and a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and 
oil of cassia added to the silver solution in the propor- 
tion of 1 of the essence of cassia to 15 of the silver solu- 
tion; the mixture is agitated and left to settle, then 
filtered. Before pouring upon the glass surface or into 
the glass vessel to be silvered the solution is mixed with 
1-78th its bulk of esseuce of cloves (1 part oil of cloves 
3 parts alcohol). The glass is thorouzhly cleaned, and 
the silver solution applied and warmed to 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about three hours ; the liquid is poured 
off, the silver deposit washed, dried, and varnished. 


Watiack,—The meaning of the word “dutiful” must 
not be distorted. There is no foundation for supposing 
that it can be correctly applied to an individual who is 
anxious about and capable of performing his duty. The 
plain, ordinary signification must be adhered to; and 
since that points to submission and obedience, we cannot 
believe that the eemeetion ** dutiful,” as applied to a 
husband is very irable. A woman, indeed, may long 
for a devoted admirer, but by that term she can never 
intend to secure for herself a submissive slave. For by 
how much the freedom of the will in her admirer is sub- 
dued by so much is her estimate of the value of his adu- 
lations diminished. Much as she covets influence she 
still often likes to yield, and in yielding to feel that she 
is leaning upon some one in whose love, strenzth, and 
discretion she can place a confident trust. If, through the 
inordinate power of her will acting upon the husband's 
exceptionally weak organisation, she should succeed in 
reducing him to that dutiful state which apparently 
holds a high yew in your estimation, contempt or in- 
difference will take the place of whatever love or respect 
ouce existed. Her instinct is true to her happiness, and 
she would, therefore, never seek for a dutitui husband. 
For these recsons it is evident that to insert the an- 
~aernes which you have forwarded would be use- 
ess, 





Topsy, seventeen, short, dark hai» ond eyes, and want’ 
ahusband. Respondent must be rather tall, dark, and 
good looking; a preferred. 

Livety Po.tis, tall, dark, good lookirg, domesticated, 
and would make a home hap 1; Respondent must be 
about twenty-three, dark, good ooking, am 

Jupr, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
stout, domes cated, and g tempered. esp t 
must be tall, and fond of home ; a farmer preferred. 

Guss¥ Biue Eres, dark wavy hair, domesticated, and 
loving. Respondent must be dark, loving, and a respect- 
able tradesman, 

LitrLe Witu1aM, twenty-one, 5ft., dark brown hair end 
eyes, dark comploston, and in a good position. RKespon- 
dent must be little, loving, and pretty ; money no object. 

Atpua (a working man), thirty-five, 5ft..4in., dark com- 
plexion. Respondent must be about thirty, no matter 
about looks so long as the heart is right. 

Juuta B. C., twenty-three, 5ft. 5in., looking, gen- 
teel, dark brown hair and eyes, and domesticated. Re- 
spondent should be a sergeant in the army. 

Kate, twenty-eight, medium height, brown hair, gray 
eyes, domestica and fond of music. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, have a good income, and above all be 
fond of home. 

Darx-Erep Nett, tall, haughty, very hasty, but quick 
to forgive and seek forgiveness. ondent must be a 
thorough gentleman, and an officer in the Navy, not under 
six feet in height. 

VIOLET, medium height, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
has a little money, and a loving, winning disposition. 
itespondent must be dark, tall, gentle: y, and have a 
ood salary or a small fortune. 

Karte, a brunette, tall, graceful, domesticated, fond of 
business, and with good vp enema Respondent must 
be tall and dark, of a kind disposition, and capable of pro- 
viding a home, 

Star, nineteen, medium height, dark, fond of fun, has 
a loving disp sition and asmall fortune. Respondent 
must be twe:'', loving, gentlemanly, educated, and re- 
fined ; a gover... vet clerk preferred. 

Gipsy, twenty." >. short, dark, gray eyes, good look- 
ing, cheerful, 10:i of music, dancing, and singing, and 
dc ticated. Respondent must be dark, dsome, 
have a good income, a loving disposition, and be fond of 
home. 

Emmetine, twenty-six, rather tall, brown hair, gray 
eyes, cheerful, fond of music and singin .:, domesticated, 
and would make a good wife to any one whom she could 
truly love. Respondent must be a tradesman, dark, me- 
dium height, about twenty-nine, good tempered, and fond 
of music. 

Macete and Prcote, twin sisters, both medium height, 
very fair, golden hair, blue eyes, pretty, fond of music, 
domesticated, and will have money on their wedding-day. 
Respondents must be tall, dark, and have curly hair; in- 
tending emigrants preferred who would be able to take 
their wives abroad. 

ComMuNIcaTIONS RECEIVED : 

Daisy is responded to by—“ Shamrock,” twenty-one, 
5ft. 10}in., brown hair, hazel eyes, in a good position, and 
could give love for love ;—‘* Fred,” twenty-one, rather 
tall, fair, ina good mercantile house in the city, and a 
thurough musician ; and—* P. B. L.,” 5ft.6in., stout, fair, 
in a good ition, hag been many years abroad, and is 
desirous of settling at home. 

Erne. by—‘‘C. H.,” twenty-six, fair, well educated, 
and a clerk in a banking house. 

Aveusta by—“ P. P.,” thirty-eight, 5ft. 3in., dark hair 
and eyes, of a kind disposition, and an artisan. 

Annis, Bessiz, and Epiran by—‘‘ Three Petty Officers 
in the Navy,” each aged twenty-five. 

HeE.iotrork by—“ Ajax,” who is in business on his own 
account, 

Garr Topsalt Brit by—“ Blanche,” seventeen, rather 
tall, dark, and fair complexion. 

CaTHERINE by—“A. J.,” 5ft. Sin., dark, and a corporal 
in the Royal Marines. 

Emity P. by—“ W. C. S.,” 5ft. 6hin., dark hair, hazel 
eyes, fair complexion, aloving disposition, and a merchaat 
seaman, pushing and industrious. 

Eva R. by—“ Harry D.,” tweuty-one, 5ft. 7in., fair, dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, good figure, and fond of music and 
home. 

Mavupe by—* A New Subscriber,”’ twenty-one, 5ft. Sin., 
dark, good looking, amiable, fond of home, and in a good 

osition. 

LoxeLy Potty would like to have the carte of “T. V.” 

ANNIE would like to have the carte de visite of “'T. W.” 

Liz writes for the carte de visite of “ H. W.” 

Ursane.—Your views are somewhat too mercenary ; we 
cannot assist you. 

Cc. J. J. wishes to exchange cartes de visite with those 
ladies who responded to him. 
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DARNED NET INSERTION, 
ROSETTE IN CROCHET, SCISSORS SHEATH, 
EMBROIDERY, PURSE, &c., &e. 


DARNED NET INSERTION.—Nos. 1 & 6. 
TAKE the patterns from the illustrations, and, 
having prepared slips of thread net, work the pattern 


DaRNED Net InsErtTIon.—No. 1. 
with red and gray silk, fast colours. This trimming 
is suitable for fine linen. 


NETTING PATTERN.—No. 2. 

PREPARE a net as usual with mesh and netting 
needle. Lay the working thread over the mesh, then 
carry the needle over the next following knot of the 
previous row, taking it from beneath. Surround the 
mesh, carry the thread anew through the same stitch 
and work a knot in the next stitch. Observe that 
in the next row you must net together the three loose 
toops. 


Nertinec Patrern,—No. 2. 


ROSETTE IN CROCHET.—No. 3. 
(Use Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 16.) 
Ser on 9 ch; then for the 1st row 18 single st. 
2nd row.—1 long st, 1 ch in constant repetition. 
3rd row.—1 single st in a space of the former row, 
5 ch, in constant repetition. 

4th row.—* 1 single st in a chain scallop, 5 chain 
from repetition. 

5th row.—* 1 single st in a cliain scallop, 3 ch, 
repeat. 

6th row.—1 single st in an interstice, 3 ch, 6 
long st in the next following interstice, 2 ch. Re- 
peat. Finish off the rosette with picots in crochet 
of 5 chain, 


Rosutte 1n Crocuet.—No. 3. 


SCISSORS SHEATH WITH BAND.—No. 4. 

Cur this sheath in double cardboard from illus- 
tration. Cover both parts with green velvet pre- 
viously worked in arabesques with gold thread. 
The outer ornamentation consists of small perfo- 
rated shells sewn on with great accuracy. In the 
illustration is shown part of a sheath for scissors, 
formed of crystal and adorned with gold beads. It 
is surrounded by rings united by an imitation pearl. 


EMBROIDERY FOR OTTOMAN, &c.—No. 5. 

For cigar cases, little baskets, or account books, 
this embroidery is suitable. For the centre use reps, 
and trace out the design with black sewing silk. For 
the arabesque work cut out the given designs in black 
Velvet and surround them with gold thread. 





PURSE FOR COUNTERS.—No. 7. 
BuveE silk is the material used for this purse. 
Strips of white horsehair ornament it and form rays. 
The silk is stretched on cardboard, fastened by 


Scissors SHEATH.—No. 4. 


means of gold thread in the centre, and is finished 
off with embroidery in blue silk. 


EMBROIDERY FOR OTTOMAN.—No. 5. 


INSERTION IN TATTING AND BRAID.—No. 8. 
(Use Evans’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No. 20.) 

For this insertion observe that scallops in tatting 

surround the braid. ‘I'hese are worked with two 

threads, and consist of 5 double knots, 3 through 2 

picots divided by double knots, and 5 more of the 








above-mentioned which join the lace braid and are 
united to their central picots. 


FASHIONS. 


Bonnets at the spring openings await comment. 
The milliners’ parlours blossom like conservatories 
with every fresh, lovely tiut known to nature, and 


Darnep Ner Insertion.—No. 6. 


some that are added by art. What most attracts the 
observer is the difference in trimming from tie style 
of last season. Now everytling is massed round the 
crown, and the front or head piece of pretty straw is 
frequently left bare, or perhaps softened by a narrow 
row of lace. The standing trimming round the crown 
makes the back of the bonnet quite as high as the 
front, instead of permitting it to recede as was the 


Purse FoR CounTEers.—No. 7. 


style lately. The high rolled coronet is untrimmed 
on the outside, but is faced with silk and surmounted 
by a full ruche of tulle or lace, while a silk pleating, 
showing only tie ends of the pleats, passes through 
the centre of the ruche. Deep capes, soft, with- 
out strong lining, of doubled silk in box-pleats, 
fall in chitelaine braids. These bonnets are 
very becoming to young ladies. A model espe- 
cially attractive is of English split straw, with 
trimming of thick gros grain ribbon, in the stylish 
scarabée green, an ivy wreath, tiny white flowers, 
and scarlet buds. A shaded bonnet of cuir-co- 


INSERTION IN TATTING.—No. 8. 


loured straw, piped on the edge with darker 
brown, has a full pleated ruche of India silk, dark 
brown, with lighter centre round the crown; 
brown aigrette on the side; dark ostrich feather 
and ribbon of two shades drooping behind. A 
sewed chip bonnet of purest white has a deep 
navy blue ribbon, forming a band round the 
crown, and holding erect a blue velvet pleating ; 
large white rose with frost-browned leaves on the 
side ; ruche of black lace in front. A Charlotte 
Corday cap with soft crown, high behind, and a 
coronet front, is of black dotted Brussels net. Anivy 
wreath with scarlet berries makes the face trimming, 
a scarlet Frou Frou gauze scarf entwines the crown; 
® pompone is on the left side; a Ince fall and ribbon 
loops behind. Lovely bonnets of royal pink, or of 
mauve gauze, are draped all over with tulle of the 
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game shade, and ornamented with ostrich tips. These 
are for full dress. ; 

Rounp Hats.—A scarf of gauze or of gros grain 
is used for trimming round hats. One scarf end, 
wide and sloped bias, is pendent behind, instead of 
two as werelately worn. A standard hat for town 
wear has a broad, flat-topped crown with rolled brim, 
faced with black gros grain. A black Frou Frou 
gauze scarf two fingers wide, laid in many folds round 
the crown, is fringed and pendent behind. A cluster 
of thick puffs of blue or rose silk is on the left side. 
For the seaside and country resorts are broad-brim- 
med straw hats, the brim having three pipings 
of black velvet ; dark blue or brown scarfs round the 
crown, with blackberries, white flowers, and green- 
leaved sprays intermingled. 


THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


—_—_>—__—_ 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Sin Eprep lowered the lamp into the pit, and be- 
held the forms of Ulgitha and Ernest, lying close 
together and motionless, as if dead. 

“T must go down! I must go down!” he cried. 
“They are dead, or dying—they have inhaled some 
deadly gas set free from the earth by the land-slide 
within the pit! I must go down!’’ 

“The same gas will stifle you, Sir Edred,” said 
the prudent guide. 

“No; see, the flame of the lamp burns steadily 
there below! They breathed the poisoned air so 
long that it has killed them, Oh, my boy, my brave 
boy !” exclaimed Sir Edred, about to descend as best 
he could into tle pit. 

“Stay!” cried the guide, grasping Sir Edred’s 
arm. “I will fasten the end of the rope around my 
breast, under my arms, and take the Jampin my hand. 
Then do you, who have the streugth of three strong 
men, lower me. *Tisa stout,mew rope, and will 
serve.” 

Having put his plen into execution, the guide was 
carefully lowered imto the pit by Sir Edred, who 
watched his movements eagerly. 

“Is hedead? Is my boy dead?” shouted down 
the diamond merchant as he saw the guide bending 
over the motionless form of the boy. 

“His heart beats,” replied Auselm, who seemed in 
desperate haste to fasten the lad to himself, 

Suddenly he sank down as if dead, falling on his 
face across the form of Ernest. 

“The gas! the gas! He hasinhaledit!” thought 
Sir Edred, instantly drawing on the rope. ‘ Heaven 
grant that he has made secure the rope about the boy ! 
Ha! he did! I am drawing up both! Ha! his 
heart beats yet, I pray!” 

Using the tremendous strength of arm for which 
he was famous, Sir Edred soon had Anselm and Er- 
nest within the room and lying upon the floor. 

“He lives! his heart beats yet! Brave heart!” 
exclaimed Sir Edred as he lifted the limp but dearly 
beloved form in his arms, after freeing it from the 
rope, and bore the insensible boy to the bed of Lady 
Louise, and, placing him by her side, said: 

“Tf aught may restore him, thy love and kisses, 
and the fresh air blowing in at this window, will. He 
is not dead—in a swoon; here is brandy from my 
flask. Now I must see to Anselm, for he has served 
me well.” 

Sir Edred hurried away, knowing that woman's 
care, weak and prostrate though Lady Louise was, 
could do more to restore life to Ernest than he. 

Hardly hadthe diamond merchant quitted the room, 
when Ernest, inhaling the fresh, crispy morning air, 
for it was then far after midnight, opened his eyes and 
realised that he was in the arms of his beloved and 
tender-hearted stepmother. 

“Dear mother,” he said, as she wept and rejoiced 
over him, “I thought I was dying in the pit.” 

“My darling Ernest!” exclaimed Lady Louise, 
pressing her lips to his as fondly as if he had been 
her own son, 

Sir Edred on his return to the guide found him 
upon his feet, rubbing his eyes, and gazing about ina 
bewildered way. 

“ Courage, Anselm,” said Sir Edred, clapping him 
on the shoulder. “The lad is alive, and in his 
mother’s arms-—~” 

‘Ah, you drew us both up? 
now,” interrupted Anselm. 
there—the woman !” 

He sprang to the brink of the pit, and looked down. 

The lamp was at the bottom of the pit, burning 
brightly.  Ulgitha was moving her arms, evidently 
regaining her senses. A cold, fresh air was rushing 
up from the pit, proving that an opening to the outer 
air had been made somewhere below, and that the 
deadly gas had been swept away. 


I understand it all 
“But there is another 





* Ah, she moves,” said Sir Edred. 
her eyes !” 

“Save the boy!” called out Ulgitha, in a feeble, 
though earnest voice, as she saw the two faces looking 
down, and ignorant that Ernest had been rescued. 
“Save the boy! Ah, he has disappeared,” she added 
as she detected his absence and raisei herself upon 
onearm. ‘Alas! he has rolled away and islost! I 
would gladly have given my life for him !’’ 

“ He is saved,” cried Sir Edred, “and you shall be 
also. ‘The rope, Anselm; lower it, that she may 
fasten it about her.” 

The guide obeyed, and ina few minutes Ulgitha 
was drawn up and lifted out into the room by Sir 
Edred. 

For a time Ulgitha was weak and faint, and unable 
to stand, but Sir Edred spoke kind and encourag- 
ing words to her, 

**] know oot what share you may have had in the 
villain life of your husband,” he said; “ but the last 
words you spoke in that pit have warmed my heart 
towards you, woman. My boy is saved, and just now 
you said that you would gladly have given your life 
to save his.” 

“So I would, Sir Edred,” replied Ulgitha; “ and 
not alone for his sake, though I have learned to love 
him dearly. Heaven bless his bright handsome face 
and his bold, honest eyes! But for his mother's sake 
too 5 

“ My wife is not his mother.” 

“Oh, that I know very well, Sir Edred, even had 
she not told me so, for sheis far too young to be the 
mother of so old boy, Yetshe loves him as much 
as if he were her own son, as’ who would not ?’’ 

“Then you love Lady Louise ?” 

“IT would gladly dieto make her happy, Sir Edred.” 

“ That is strange,sinee you have known her but a 
very short time.” 

‘“ Were you long in learning to love her, Sir Edred?” 

* Well asked, Ulgitha,” replied Sir Edred, with a 
hearty laugh. “1 loved her at first glance, and that 
love has been increasing ever since. Well, I 
am glad to be able to imagine fou mean no treachery, 
though I have not forgotten the assault you made on 
me some years ago. You know this man, do you 
not ?” 

“Ah, yes; he is Anselm Britzo. I heard he was 
dead; in fact Lady Louise told me how the Riders 
served him. But where is ‘Rudolph Schwartz? I 
trust he has not escaped,”’ gaid Ulgitha as Sir Edred 
aided her to rise. : 

“Escaped he has, and through a way he made in 
the kitchen floor, Think you he will hurry to the 
Riders for aid ?” : 

“ Did he escape with the diamonds?” 

“Tiose that were in the large pocket-book he 
has Y 

“ Then have no fear of his going near a Rider again 
so long as he lives, though he’ll keep them company 
after he dies,” replied Ulgitha, bitterly. 

Sir Edred and Anselm supported ber to the door. 

“TI fear you will be forced to tarry here afew days,” 
interrupted Ulgitha as they left the room, “for the 
strength of Lady Louise will not bear a speedy 
journey.” 

‘** That shall be cared for,” replied Sir Edred. 

On entering the room of Lady Louise they found 
the boy standing near the bed, with strength and 
sense fully restored. 

As Sir Edred went in the boy rushed forward and 
sprang into his arms, exclaiming: ; 

“Dear father! it is so long since I have kissed 


” 


“She opens 


“ Ay, and I have thought that I was never to see 
thee, my son, again—dead or alive!” replied the dia- 
mond merchant as he raised the boy in his arms and 
pressed him to his bosom, kissing his brow and lips 


with fondness inexpressible. “1 had hope teo, lad, 
that your dear mother there was soon to give syou a 
brother or a sister, but that is past now.” 

* Perhaps it is best as it is,” added the diamond 
merchant in his mind, “since, had I a child ef my 
own, I might love this brave boy less—or love the 
other one more.” 

“It was the will of Heaven, my husband,” said 
Lady Louise, in reply to the last words spoken aloud 
by Sir Edred, “and I feel not my loss mow, since 
Heaven hath given me thee again.” 

‘** Now could J stab myself for the base deed I did,” 
thought the repentant Ulgitha. “I have planted a 
thorn of grief in the gentle heart of my sister, and I 
dare not tell her where she may find her infant. The 
death of the babe may be laid on my soul too, for it 
may have died ere now from exposure, and it so 
young. But Lady Louise shall have her babe again, 
if it be living when 1 may dare reveal the truth. 
The child was a girl, and bore a strange birthmark 
on its breast—a blood-red hand—and Rudolph was 
sure ‘twas carried away by Sir David Orleton, the 
chief surgeon of Zurichbold.” 

After some discussion Sir Edred decided that. the 





health of Lady Louise would not permit her to con- 
front the fatigue of an immediate journey to Korldam, 
which was the nearest village beyond the territory 
of the Riders. 

“ You may rest easy in mind about molestation,” 
said Ulgitha, in conclusion of the argument upon the 
matter. “Rudolph had but one comrade among all 
the Riders, and that one alone of them all was in the 
habit of visiting the ‘Iron Hand’ inn.” 

“But, Ulgitha, what of this old comrade of your 
husband——”’ 

“Call him not my husband!” interrupted Ulgitha, 
with great bitterness, “Call him Schwartz. but call 
him not-my husband.” é 

“ As you will, my good woman,” said Sir Edred. 
‘But what if this comrade of his, who has been in 
the habit of coming to this inn, were to come and 
discover my presence here ?” 

“From a hint Schwartz let fall, I think the man is 
dead or badly wounded. You have seen the man,. 
Anselm. His name is Hansfelt, and he lives——” 

“ Hansfelt is dead,” interrupted the guide. “I saw 
him breathe his last. He was Rudolph’s victim by 
fire and steel.” 

“ Ah, I suspected that Schwartz had made an end 
of him,” said Ulgitha, remembering the innkeeper’s 
words on the subject, ‘* Since old Hansfelt is dead, 
we need fear no spying about. It is well for our re- 
maining here for a time that Hansfeltis dead, else he 
would be sure to come prowling about, and-he had 
a rare nose for sceuting out the, truth.” 

After partaking of the meal prepared by Ulgitha, 
Sir Edred, Ernest, and the guide, wearied by the 
fatigue of the day and night just gone, lay down and 
slept, leaving Ulgitha, whose eyes and frame seemed 
sleepless, to attend upon Lady Lovise and to keep a 
wary eye on every side. 

It was uot long after the hour of noon when Sir 
Edred, with.Ernest, left the house to stroll in the 
stable yard. 

The guide, uneasy in mind despite the assurances 
of Ulgitha, had just gone into the forest to scout, and 
Ulgitha remained in the room of Lady Louise. 

“That is the well, father,” said Ernest, with a 
slight gesture towards the spot, a» they moved across 
the yard, 

“Ha! and the old saddle is in it?” 

“T am going to see,” replied Ernest. 

“Very weil, doso, while I walk towards the stable,” 
said Sir Edred. “ Though I am inclined to put much 
faith in Ulgitha, and also in Anselm, it would bo im- 
prudent to trust either with so valuable a secret, or to 
let them suspect the truth. So be very careless in ap- 
pearance as you look down the well, while I do the 
same in looking towards the stable.” 

- Ernest moved carelessly towards the well, tossing 
sticks aud stones at it as he advanced, for he saw 
that Ulgitha was gazing at him from above, in his 
mother’s room, 

As has been told, the well was dry and not very 
deep. Now that it was broad daylight, its bottom 
was clearly visible, not ten feet below the level of 
the yard. 

With no doubt that he would see the old saddle 
lying at the bottom, for the boy had now entire con- 
fidence in Ulgitha, he looked into the well. 

The saddle was not there! 

With a chill in his blood, and hot fear in his heart, 
Ernest, hoping the saddle might be at the bottom, 
hidden by rubbish, cast a single wild look towards. 
Sir Edred, then another at the window, and perceiv- 
ing that Ulgitha had disappeared, clambered into the 
well and down its sides. 

Sir Edred’s keen eyes had met the boy’s glance of 
terror, and read aright the expression of his face. 

“He does not see the saddle!” mentally exclaimed 
Sir Edred. 

Ernest looked up as Sir Edred spoke. His face 
was very pale, and he held something in his hand. 

“ The saddle isnot here, father! Ah, why did I 
<i —_ for it yesterday, when Ulgitha said it was 

ere ?” 

“She is coming. We will question her,” said Sir 
Edred. “ But what is that in your hand, my son?” 

““A man’s cap—Rudolph’s; he had it on his head 
last night when he threw me into the pit.” 

‘Ah! then my diamonds are indeed lost!” ex- 
claimed Sir Edred. 

(To be continued.) 


CuHANGr or Haszits In Brrps.—M. Pouchet 
says that the common swallow of Europe has mo- 
dified the shape of its nest within fifty years. It is 
certain that many birds have changed their nest- 
building habits within an historical period. Some 
have learned to use thread in preference to grass. 
The common swallow and the chimney swallow must 
have built differently before they the use of 
eaves and chimneys. The eld swallow nests were 
globular, with a very small, rounded opening. The 
new nests are long and oval, and the opening is a 
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Iong slit, four or five times as long as high, close to 
the top of the nest, where it meets the wali aboveit. 
his is an improvementon the old nest, as the young 
are not so crowded, and can reach out their heads 
for fresh air, while their presence does not impede 
the ingress of the parents. 








FACETI£A. 


Oup Acr.—A very old man, who was commonly 
very dull and heavy, had now and then intervals of 
gaiety. Some on observed : ‘* He resembles an 
old castle which is sometimes visited by spirits.” 

As You Lrg Ir.—An old sea captain used to 
say he didn’t care how he dressed when abroad, 
“ because nobody knew him.’”’ And he didn’t care 
how he dressed when at home, “ because everybody 
knew him.” 


New Parriarcus.—That doctrines are “ proved 
orthodox by apostolic blows and knocks,’’ is as cor- 
dially assented to by the “muscular Christians ” 
of our day as it was by the poet who originally 
versified that statement. We were not, however, 
prepared to admit that pugilism and piety were 
synonymous terms until we received information 
from a friend in the country that the pastor of his 
church—rather a “ sensation” preacher—in one of 
his sermons made frequent allusion to those cele- 
brated ex-“‘ pounders,” Heenan and Sayers. A lady 
of another denomination was s i this in 
the presence of Miss Jemima Brown, one of the 
sensation minister’s flock, when Miss Jemima turned 
sharply and confronted the lady with: “If your 
church members read the Bible you’d know all 
about it; ’tain’t likely Mr. —— would have said 
anything about those patriarchs, Heenan and Sayers, 
if he + read about ’em in the Bible!” 

An Amusine Incrpent.—There are some amus- 
ing incidents connected with the efforts of religious 
bigots to stop the Methodists from preaching in 
Germany. On one occasion, when the congregation 
had assembled, and the preacher was ready to begin 
his discourse, a peremptory order came, forbidding 
him to preach. This was a great disappointment to 
the people, as many go ten or twelve miles on foot 
to hear preaching. The preacher arose and ex- 
pressed his doay sage t at being forbidden to preach 
to them. Said he: “It would have ed no one 
if I had been allowed to . I was intending to 
preach from the following text.” He here named 
the text that he should have preached from if he 
had been allowed. Then he said: “I had intended 
to divide the subject, so and so.’”? He here gave 
the divisions of the subject as he should have made 
them had he been permitted. ‘‘ Then I had designed 
to treat the first division in the following way.’’ 
Here he told them what he should have said on the 
first division had he not been hindered. “Then I 
intended, had I not been prevented, to have said the 
following things under second head.” So he 
went on, and told his hearers how he should have 
begun, continued, and ended his discourse, had he 
not been prohibited from doing so. 

. HOW TO GET A DINNER. 

A party who travelled about pretty extensively 
was greatly perplexed to understand how it was 
that other persons were waited upon promptly and 
well served at the hotels, while he was almost en- 
tirely ignored, and could ly obtain a decent 
meal, complain to and bully the waiters as he might. 
At last his eyes were opened to the effects of feeing 
the waiters liberally, and, being of an ingenious turn 
of mind, he determined to improve on the plan. 

The next hotel he dined at he took his seat very 
pompously at the table, took out a well-filled pocket- 
book, and extracted therefrom a five-pound-note, 
which he laid on the white cloth beside his plate, 
and placed his goblet upon it. 

In an instant almost he was surrounded by waiters, 
who seemed to vie with each other in attentions. 
Every wish was anticipated, and all the delicacies 
of the kitchen and pantry were placed before him in 
tempting array. 

Having fared as sumptuously as a prince (to the 
envy of many of the other guests), he took up the 
note, and beckoning to the nearest waiter, was im- 
mediately by a half-dozen or so. Holding 
the note in one a, he pointed to it with the other, 
and inquired of the crowd: 

“ Do you see that note ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!” they all exclaimed, in chorus. 

“Then take a good look at it,” he replied, “ for 
you will never see it again.” 

Saying which he departed, leaving the waiters 


aghast. 
AN EEL STORY. 

If there ever was a fisherman who loved eels it 
was old Job Stuart. They were in fact the summum 
bonwm of his existence, and he never was so happy 
as when he drew in a great, wriggling monster ; and 
nothing would make him so angry as to insinuate 
that they in the slightest degree resembled snakes. 





For fifty years the old man revelled in his favourite 
dish. Then fate, or the death of a brother, called 
him inland, and he was sorely troubled in spirit at 
the thought that he should be deprived of his ac- 
customed luxury. Very great was his surprise, 
therefore, to find the breakfast-table of the tavern 
loaded with fried eels, and the old man ate with 
even more his accustomed gusto. But he 
thought it strange there should be such a bountiful 
supply, as he had seen neither river nor pond any- 
where in the vicinity ; so he questioned the land- 
lord as to whence they were obtained. 

“Well,” was the reply, “‘ we always have them— 
just as many as we want.” 

“But where do you catch them ?” 

“Anywhere. The woods are full on ’em. We 
call ’em bush eels.” 


LOVE BRIGHTENS HOME. 


THE cot may be lowly, 
And narrow the room, 
Where dwelleth the poor man, 
Yet still it is home. 
His chosen companion 
Wears a homespun gown, 
Yet sings, as she toileth 
With hands hard and brown. 


Their boy, full of sunshine, 

Wears a patch on each kuee ; 
Yet his heart is all gladness, 

His langh full of glee! 
Their wee, prattling lassie, 

When she hears “ father ’’ come, 
Runs toddling to meet him 

And welcome him home. 


What statesman, or ruler, 
Or king on his throne, 
Is richer in treasures 
That he calls his own ? 
Love lightens each burden, 
And brightens each care, 
If only the dear ones 
Life’s blessings can share. 


Give thanks every morning, 
Every evening a prayer, 
If daily the roll- 
Find your “jewels”’ all there. 
Tf love light the fireside, 
Ne’er shadowed by frowns, 
There toil is ennobled, 
The crosses are crowns. 


. 


GEMS. 


PROSPERITY is no just scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends in. 

A @Rear deal of lively slander is circulated of the 
talking propensities 0: ies, but what man is 
there alive that would like to have the demon of 
solitude presiding over his household in the shapo 
of a silent woman ? 

Two things, well considered, would prevent many 
quarrels ; first, to have it well ascertained whether 
we are not disputing about terms rather than things ; 
secondly, to examine whether that on which we differ 
is worth contending about. 

Tuer mind has a certain vegetative power which 
cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid out and con- 
verted into a beautiful garden, it will of itself shoot 
up in weeds or flowers of a wild growth. 

Like most garments, like most carpets, every- 
thing in life has a right side and a wrong side. You 
can take any joy, and by turning it round find 
troubles on the other side; or you may take the 
greatest trouble, and by turning it round find joys 
on the other side. The gloomiest mountain never 
casts a shadow on both sides at once, nor does the 
greatest of life’s calamities, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Onrance Brrrers.—Put into a large bottle the 
peel of about half-a-dozen Seville oranges, with the 
of two or three lemons, and one pound of best 
rown sugar-candy, with half a pint of brandy and 
a little whisky. Let it stand a week or two; then 
fill up with gin, and cork it down tight. It will be 
ready for use in two or three months. It will per- 
haps require more sugar-candy or strong syrup. A 
few bitter almonds improve it. 
Tonic Brrrers.—Peruvian bark, 1 oz. ; colombo, 
1 oz.; mandrake, } oz.; carraway seed, 4 0z.; iron 
filings, 1 oz. Crush these articles, and mix them 
well together, and add to them, in a bottle of sufli- 
cient size, one pint of sound liquor or wine, and 
a one tablespoonful at a dose an hour before 
meals. 
Lemon Pupprne.—Beat half a pound of butter 
to a cream, with half a pound of powdered white 








sugar, then add to it eight eggs well beaten, with 
the juice and grated peel of one large lemon; stir 
well. Line a dish with puff paste, fill it with the . 
pudding, and bake in a moderate oven. The dish 
to bake in should be an inch deep. It will be spoilt 
by baking in the least too much or not enough. 


STATISTIOS. 


A Yrar’s Imports.—The Board of Trade ac- 
counts represent the computed real value of the 
merchandise imported into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1870 as 303,296,0821., the largest amount 
ever reported. The increase is in the imports from 
foreign countries, which amounted to 238,498,4321. ; 
the imports from British Possessions, 64,797,6501., 
have been larger in several recent years. Our im- 
ports from the United States, amounting to 
49,804,9291., reached the largest value as yet re- 
corded. ‘The same may be said of the imports 
from France, 37,608,043/. The imports from the 
German Empire declined to 15,401,9461. ; from India 
to 25,056,902/., from China to 9,624,557/.,, from Egypt 
to 14,116,820. Yhe imports from Russia sameed 
20,560,043/., from Holland 14,815,910/., from Bel- 
gium 11,246,523/., all three showing a large increase 
over the previous year. The year’s imports from 
Australia and New Zealand advanced to 14,075,291/., 
from British North America to 8,512,7891. Sweden 
shows an advance to 6,497,967/., and Norway to 
2,190,806/., Peru to 4,881,075/.; Brazil shows a de- 
cline to 6,131,0311., Spain and the Canaries to 
6,498,175/., and Turkey to 7,682,433/. The general 
result is an increase over 1869 to the extent of 
7,835,8681. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. THALBERG, the renowned pianist and composer, 
has lately died at Naples. 

Guascow has increased in population by 120,000 
in the last ten years, being now 560,000. 

On ty one receipt is now given for Income Tax and 
Assessed Taxes. 

SeveRAL lakes of natural soda water are said to 
have been recently discovered at Denver, Colorado. 

A SKATE was brought into Lossiemouth the other 
day measuring six feet seven inches in length ; with 
a weight of nearly two cwt. 

Amonea the new papers recently started in Paris 
is one called Cain and Abel. Versailles is repre- 
sented by Cain; Paris by Abel. 

Tue charge per head for the National Debt of 
the United Kingdom is lds. 9d.; in 1815 it was 
34s. 8d. 

Vesuvius has been again in full operation. Up 
to the 26th of March it had almost ceased to be ac- 
tive for ten days; but from that date it has been 
putting out great force. 

DouBLE-POINTED carpet tacks are now being 
used. They are made of bent, flattened steel wire, 
similar in shape toa common staple. Their great 
advantage is, that the carpet fastened down by them 
can be more easily lifted, and with less risk of being 
torn, than if secured by ordinary tacks. 

ABSENT FRIENDS.—Who shall describe the night- 
watches of those who know that the ocean bears the 
treasure of their souls—who shrink within them- 
selves, yet seem to find no shelter from the howling 
blast—who listen and hope that the storm is abat- 
ing, when it does but retreat to come again with 
eehipabled fury, roaring and bellowing till the wild 
wind and the creaking branches, and tho hissing 
rain, are mingled as it were into one universal shriek! 
Then the dark heaving waters seem to rise again, 
and all is swept away by the booming waves, or by 
the moaning blast that groans and murmurs as it 
falls lower and lower into the abyss of destruction. 

Tas CENsUs AND Dxatu-Rarrs.—Although 
some weeks will elapse before any official declara- 
tion of the results of the census is made, local an- 
nouncements of the population of various places are 
almost daily to be met with. One of these relates 
to Aberdeen, and we notice it because it affords an 
early illustration of the insufficiency of a decennial 
censusas a basis upon which to calculate town death- 
rates. The population of Aberdeen in 1851 was 
71,973, and in 1861 it was 73,900; the last monthly 
return of deaths in the eight principal towns of 
Scotland states that the number of deaths in Aber- 
deen during March last was 201, and the annual 
death-rate is given as 32 per 1,000 on the present 
estimated population (76,000). It now appears that 
the census makes the present actual population of 
Aberdeen 88,000, so that the death-rate during 
March was at the annual rate of 28 instead of $2 
per thousand. We shall be much surprised if some 
of our large English towns do not furnish equally 
strong proof of the importance of more frequent 
enumerations of their population, so far as public 
health questions are concerned, 
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